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WELL-CHOSEN INDUSTRIALS DOUBLED 
WELL-CH E 
A\n investment of £100 made in July 1932 equally spread over the Shares of the 
Companies included in the four Portfolios of the British Industries Fixed Trusts 
Ww mente have bas worth £199 10s. Od. at 4th January of this year. Over the 
ame period income from this iiuaiinaha would have increased from &6 17s. Od. 
gross to &12 4s. Od. gross. 
This kind of investment has become popular because people have discovered that 
really good equities in prosperous and well financed concerns are cine than gilt- 
ea Iged ‘eels : 
The gross annual yield on an investment divided between all four Portfolios is approximately 
| 
1} 
| 
This yield is based on the actual cash dividends paid in the last completed years of the ICO ! 
Companies comprising the four Portfolios. In the same financial periods distributable share 
bonuses and rights to new issues on bonus terms adde da further 5 8ths per cent. to the i 
| gross annual yield. Sub-units may be bought or sold through any Stockbroker or Bank. | 
| | 
@ a 
British | 
i| 
I @ | 
ndustries | 
| | 
| ix ed * l rusts | 
ustees: | 
ii 
MIDLAND BANK iiiidarten & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. i} 
@ Full information will be found in handbook §.26 which is the basis of a iI 
transactions. It will be sent free on application to the ysl = | 
i) 
ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS, LTD., 165, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. NATional 4931 i 
Members of the Unit Trusts Association | 
| 
faz | 
cya 
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BE SUITE YOUR CAR IS MADE IN. THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Oh THE BUSINESS 
MAN: PERFORMANGE.- 
COMFORT. VALUE... 


They’re all here in 
> the AUSTIN 
RE EIGHTEEN-£298 








GREATER car value cannot be obtained to-day than 
that found in the Austin Eighteen. Fer £298 you have 


a really roomy five-seater of generous comfort, a fine 
performer. a car noted for its dependability. No wonder 
men by the score in the business and professional werlds 
find the Austin Eightcen Hertford Saloon such a sound 


investment. Ask your dealer to demonstrate this car. 


NOTABLE FEATURES: Spacious comfort for five people. 
Two folding occasional tables. Frent seats independently adjustable 
—rear seats also adjustable. Smooth six-cylinder engine. Synchro- 
mesh gears. Jackall hydraulic jacks. Hydraulic shock absorbers. 
Adjustable steering celumn. Zine interleaved springing. Pytchley 
sliding roof. Extra low-pressure tyres. Triplex toughened glass. 


PRICES (at works): HERTFORD SALOON (short wh'lbase) £298 
YORK SALOON” - ‘ - : - - - - £328 
CHALFONT SALOON (with division) - - - - £335 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE AUSTIN MAGAZINE FOR FEBRUARY? 


THE ° 


FIGHTEEN 
YOU BUY A CAR— 
BUT YOU INVEST IN AN AUSTIN 


( am & 4 oO Y \\ 1 Jone Service Depors: 1 





There'll be life aa 
sparkle at your party 


if your syphons say... 





a Schweppes Soda Water 
is also sold in Bottles — By 
Large, Splits & Schweplets 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


O have secured complete agreement (apart from the 
always equivocal Portugal) on the banning of volunteers 

to Spain at this late hour is a great deal better than not 
securing it at all—for Europe, if not for Spain itself. It is 
tue that Italy has been rushing trcops into Spain in the 
last week—a large detachment is said actually to have dis- 
embarked from a warship—and there may well be a final 


| influx before the ban becomes effective at midnight on 


Saturday. Even then the problem of establishing an effective 
control on Spain’s sea and land frontiers has to be solved. 
If Portugal still considers that her amour propre requires 
her to resist a frontier-control to which France has readily 
consented the naval patrol should be extended without 
more discussion to cover her coasts as well as Spain’s. It 
is hard to resist the conclusion that Germany and Italy 
have at last abandoned their objections to the ban and the 
control scheme because they believe that General Franco 
has now enough foreign support to give him victory. A 
French estimate, not likely to exaggerate foreign help to the 
Spanish Government, puts the foreigners (other than Moors) 
on either side at about the same figure—60,ooo—but the 
insurgents have a heavy advantage in the matter of munitions 
and equipment. That may turn the scale, for the defenders 
of Madrid, who might be expected to relieve the pressure 
on the capital by a concerted offensive, are withheld by shortage 
of ammunition. Madrid is in greater danger today than at 
aly Moment since the war began. 
x x * * 

The Churches in Spain 

_ The report of the six Anglican and Free Churchmen, 
including the Deans of Chichester and Rochester, who 
fave visited Spain this month to try to discover the facts 
tegarding the position of the Churches in the area under 
Government control is a restrained and conv incing document. 
Any conclusions reached on the basis of a fortnight’s visit 
0 three principal centres (Madrid, Valencia and Barcelona) 


must be tentative, but good evidence is quoted for the 
dictum that “there is a strong anti-clerical movement, 
but not an anti-God movement, in Spain ” ; the author of that 
statement being described as an acute English observer (living 
in Spain) who is himself a practising Roman Catholic. It 
is unquestionably true that mob violence has been respon- 
sible for foul crimes against Catholic clergy, and many 
churches have been burned ; but some, it is clear, had been 
actually used as arsenals or vantage-points by the anti- 
Government forces. That the Church is identified in the 
popular mind with the great landowners, and both with 
reaction generally, is a commonplace, but the enthusiasm 
with which the Basque Catholics are supporting the Govern- 
ment is a fact of which account must be taken. War is 
war, and what is of most concern now is the attitude of the 
Republican Government, if it emerges victorious, towards 
the Church in the future. The British delegation believes 
that if the Catholic Church in Spain would frankly and 
sincerely separate the practice of religion from improper 
political activity toleration would be assured. But that 
no doubt depends on which elements in the Government 
coalition finally prevail. Protestant Christians are unmolested, 
* x x x 

Herr Hitler and Church Government 

Herr Hitler’s decree proclaiming elections for a new 
Church Synod in Germany has come as a surprise, and 
means what it may prove to mean. The Confessional 
Church has been justified in the resoluteness of its stand for 
the Christian Gospel as opposed to a Gospel subordinated 
to State policy. Reich Bishop Miiller failed to break its 
independence of spirit, and the Church Committee under 
Dr. Zéllner, set up by the Church Minister Herr Kerrl to 
effect a settlement between the Confessional Church and the 
submissive German Christians, has abandoned its task and 
resigned. Now the expected decree subjecting the Confes- 
sional Church to the State has been withheld, and instead 
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elections for a new Church administration are to take place. 
Not too much can be expected of them. Subtle pressure 
may or may not be exerted—it certa¥ily was. at the last 
similar election in 1933—but in any case, since not only 
regular attenders but merely nominal Church members 
have the vote, the will of the Party is likely enough to prevail 
and the question of the position of the Confessional minority 
will still have to be faced. Meanwhile the Catholic bishops 
are making courageous protests against the flagrant breaches 
by the Government of the concordat with the Vatican. It is 
from the Churches today that the only open opposition to the 
régime can be looked for. 


x x = * 
French Prices 


In a broadcast speech on Saturday M. Blum, the French 
Prime Minister, showed himself well aware that his Govern- 
ment’s social policy may be wrecked by the rise in prices. 
So far the Government’s expectation that, because wages- 
bills form only a part of costs of production, increases in 
wages would not be followed by an equivalent rise in prices, 
has not been fulfilled. Both wholesale and retail prices have 
risen, until there is once more a danger that the franc may be- 
come over-valued, and that wage-earners may lose more than 
they have gained by M. Blum’s social reforms. The Govern- 
ment, however, has good reasons for facing the future with 
some confidence. In the first place, the rise in prices is not 
wholly due to the cost of social reforms, but also to the strain 
put upon French industry by rearmament and renewed 
industrial activity; M. Blum may hope to counteract the 
rise by further cuts in tariffs and quotas and by stricter 
measures of price-regulation. In the second place, M. Blum 
has the support of the French masses, which will not turn 
against him because of increases in prices, which are in part 
inevitable and still leave the cost of living below what it was 
in 1930. M. Blum thus still has a margin in hand, and he 
may hope for a response to his appeals to workmen and 
officials to moderate their protests until the full benefits of 
economic recovery have been achieved ; there is a tendency 
among critics, both French and foreign, to underestimate the 
extent of that recovery out of doctrinaire dislike of the Front 


Populaire. 
* * x x 


Army and Diet in Japan 


General Hayashi’s new Cabinet in Japan, formed with 
the approval of the military authorities who had laid their 
ban on General Ugaki’s proposed administration, is in 
being, but no one is likely to rate its survival-value very 
high. The Diet was adjourned for ten days to allow the new 
Cabinet to frame a policy, and it has to be recorded in favour 
of the Finance Minister, M. Yuki, that he has succeeded in 
reducing the naval and military estimates, not indeed to 
anywhere like last year’s level, high as that was, but to 
something at any rate a little less than this year’s original 
figures. But the Diet, when it did meet on Monday, evinced, 
through the speeches of party leaders, considerable restiveness 
at the military domination, and though General Hayashi 
outlined a moderate compromise policy, which pcstulated 
friendship with both Great Britain and the United States, 
the political atmosphere remains very uncertain and a further 
suspension of the Diet would not be surprising. And the 
dominating problem remains; no Finance Minister can 
satisfy the demands of the fighting services without borrowing 
on a scale which will soon be beyond the capacity of the 


market. 
x * * *x 


Finland, Berlin and Moscow 


The election of M. Kyoti Kallio, the right-wing Agrarian 
Prime Minister, as President of Finland on Monday, was a 
defeat for the pro-German and anti-Soviet policy of the 
retiring President, Du Svinhufvud ; it will be welcome to 


—— 
those who, after the notorious Antikainen trials 
been impressed by the strength of Fascist forces in 
M. Kallio was elected by 177 votes to 104, ona second 
in which the Socialists and Progressives transferred theipy, 
from the Progressive M. Stahlberg, who failed by a 
to obtain an absolute majority in the first ballot. |. Ka, 
is likely to be succeeded as Prime Minister by the Soca 
M. Tanner at the head of a Socialist-Agrarian gy. 
Thus Finland has refused to be stampeded into a atic fe 
of Soviet Russia, though in no country in the worl wou 
it be more explicable. The Finns have no love of Commy, 
ism; Russia was once an Imperialist oppressor of F; 
which fought a bitter civil war to gain her independ 
Today, however, she could not hope to resist aggressiog 5 
her immensely more powerful neighbour. If a minor bor. 
State with such a history, to say nothing of the stil] small: 
States, Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, can dismiss alarns 
about Russia, it is hard to see why Germany, protectej 
distance and by military strength, should quail SO palpi 
before them. Perhaps Finnish politics are more objec 
than German. 

* * x x 


The Lords on Colonies 


While the House of Commons was debating the defer, 
proposals on Wednesday the House of Lords was engagi 
in discussing an important motion by Lord Noel Bux 
on the subject of colonies. The motion advocated the extensi 
of the mandate system to British and other colonies, and dy 
the extension (in area) of the operation of the Conventiz 
of St. Germain, which provides for complete free tri 
over a large part of Central Africa. Though this is a poly 
which will inevitably come increasingly under gener 
discussion it found little favour on Wednesday. Lord Lugut 


while pressing for the open door in all colonies, was strong 


opposed to putting them under mandate, and Lord Plymout, 
winding up for the Government, opposed equally t 
extension of the complete freedom of trade conferred by te 
Convention of St. Germain, holding that the Geneva enqun 
into access to raw materials was the most hopeful line ¢ 
advance. While many points of interest were raised in tk 
course of the debate it will give little satisfaction to those wh 


with him further that it does not follow that they cank 
handed back now, believe that some policy a little less bam: 
than a flat negative must be evolved. 


* * x x 


Balkan Diplomacy 


It is very natural for King Carol and the Rumanian Gover: 
ment to resent the action of the diplomats of six countns 









in attending the funeral of two members of an illegal a 
terrorist organisation—the Iron Guard. The King’s reset 
ment especially is intelligible, as the Iron Guard, with who 


the offending diplomats may be taken to have expressiff 
sympathy, is violently anti-Semite, while he is in a wip 
The Iron Guard was banmif 
in 1933 by M. Duca, who was later murdered by one of itf 
members. The Government regards the action of tt} 
diplomats, among whom were the Italian and Germp 
Ministers, as an interference in the domestic policy 
It was certainly not the part of diplomats to shy 
sympathy with a party which works by terrorist methods} 


definite sense pro-Semite. 


Rumania. 


substitute a dictatorship for the monarchy of King Catdl 


nor has the behaviour of the German Minister advanciy 
the prospects of the German alliance which is the aim of t 


Iron Guard’s policy. The diplomacy of Germany is 0 
notably skilful ; it is difficult to believe that either Germal 
or Italy will suffer willingly the rebuff of having their rep 
sentatives in Rumania withdrawn. 
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tid, \of The F actories Bill The Week in Parliament 
in Finda, The Government s Factories Bill received its second Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The House 
Cond bale reading unopposed in the House of Commons on Monday whistled audibly when the Chancellor of the Exchequer came 
d their yo sight. Labour could not desire the rejection of a Bill which to the words “ four hundred millions ” in his announcement 
bY one ite confers such benefits on the worker. The Opposition of Thursday of last week. But within a day or two familiarity 
M. Rag, indeed fully recognise the merits of and the necessity for had bred contempt, and it needed Sir Archibald Sinclair’s 
he Socais Me the Bill; it would be a just return for this acknowledgment comparisons with war-time expenditure in 1914-18 to convey 
n Coal tthe Government were to admit the strength of the criticism to the House a full sense of the magnitude of the task before 
a Panic feof directed at certain of its clauses, and especially of those us. Government confidence in the Chancellor, however, 
VOrld Woy yhich regulate hours of overtime. As the Bill stands it is unshaken. He scored freely off the Socialists by his 
Comm. establishes in principle the 48-hour week for women and reminiscences of the borrowing for the unemployment fund, 
of F; young persons 5 if by amendment in Committee the excep- and claimed credit with justification for the policy of his 
lependeny tions made for overtime could be removed, it would become Government which had made it possible to announce so 
Bression established in practice also. As that is the proper aim of large a loan without ruffling the confidence of the city. He 
inor bore the measure, the Government could well make this con- challenged the opposition to name any item of expenditure 
till small cession; if they refuse, there are many who would agree which they themselves would omit if they had the responsi- 
niss alm with so experienced an industrialist as Mr. D. O. Evans bility of government, and he rightly expects to find himself 
rOtected jy fF that at least overtime for women and young persons should in the happy position to confound those who criticise his 
SO palpate be made as expensive as possible to employers. And though extravagance out of the mouths of those who think he had not 
© objec the Bill has great merits, the debate showed how far it falls spent enough. 
behind what a civilised industrial code should be, when * * * * 
| Sir Kingsley Wood resisted 7 an oe into practice Mr. Pethick-Lawrence for Labour spoke too long, but 
ee of the Washington Convent ion of 1919 PO- on the whole did well in concealing the dilemma in which the 
hibituing women a factories for six weeks Opposition find themselves. Their disinclination to trust 
he dele before and six weeks i saa : , - this a a with _ rp as an _ —_ 
oe cannot reconciled by any trick of argument with their 
ee Fr - ir ne Ms sige we tee belief that some time some Government must possess and may 
© Cxtenan lcm barrage of questions to the Postmaster-General ave a cgay gianna cag wher gg pee 
S,and a on the subject of the alleged Leftward tendencies of the soc —* - en a Oh ee oP 
uel _ eae ige Tee: aera Biggin sayiPaas criticism should be directed towards gloomy forecasts of the 
free tr: ore the i patie pi prone ama Male Tryon probable economic consequences of injecting the stimulus 
IS a polo’ was able to reply that he had himself been listening in and pelagitgel rs caning naan. bicaphienst stg ng owN 


T gener 
rd Lugar 
AS Strongt; 
Plymouth 
jually th 
ed by th 
ya enquin 


' was satisfied with the impartiality of the impugned talk, or 
that a study of the script revealed complete freedom from 
bias. The anxiety of the M.P.’s in question is not generally 
shared. To keep meticulously in the middle of the road 
politically (and the middle line of national opinion does not, 
it is worth observing, run through the middle of the Con- 

“tf servative Party, but through the outside edge of its Left wing) 

ul line “F is no easy matter, and the speaker with no opinions of his 

ed in th - own is not likely to be worth listening to. But there is no 
those wh » good ground for suggesting that B.B.C. speakers as a whole, 

/ Germ ‘or even individual speakers, have been guilty of serious 

Byes deviation. Lord Ullswater’s Committee found nothing to 

'y can b complain of on that score, and while the eternal vigilance of 

88 bat! Commander Bower and his colleagues may on occasion have 

its uses their daily questions are not to be taken as denoting 

any general lack of confidence in the B.B.C. 

*x * * * 

A General Staff for Coal 
In a speech delivered on Monday to the Coal Industry 

Society, Mr. Ebby Edwards, General Secretary of the Mine- 

workers’ Federation, made a suggestion that if adopted might 

Well lead to more conciliatory methods of solving industrial 

nai questions. He suggested that a National Council, a “ general 

Ch WINGS staff,” representing owners, workmen, consumers, dis- 

Xpres'F tributors and the Government, might be set up to offer 

, Me guidance on matters affecting the coal industry. He based 

| Fi > his suggestions on the spirit of co-operation now existing in 

al ab the industry, which he described as greater than ever before. 
eum Gresford and Harworth do not exactly make for co-operation ; 
oly : but Mr. Edwards’ General Staff might well make such occur- 
ms stork. Tences less possible. In South Wales under the pressure of 
nell /‘mmon necessity, representatives of all groups in the 

Cal industry, including the Communist president of the South 

| -ivancil Wales Miners’ Federation, are already co-operating, in the com- 

1 of th mittee set up by Sir Robert Horne, on certain questions 

a affecting the industry, in particular one mentioned by Mr. 

alll Edwards, that of assisting British coal exports at minimum 

. ~ Prices. No doubt some conflicts are inevitable ; there are 

many, however, which can be avoided by genuinely pooling 
ithe ideas and experience of all parties. 


| Gover: 
countne 
legal a 
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ing a state of boom. Points must be awarded to Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, who by an interruption drew from the Chancellor 
the statement that it was against public policy to theorise as 
to who our allies might be in any future war. Sir Archibald 
Sinclair was able to use this statement to suggest an inconsis- 
tency between the foreign policy of the Chancellor and of 
Mr. Eden which the Prime Minister will do well to clear up 
in his final reply. 
* * * 

The doctrine that ‘‘ The House of Commons is a Council of 
State ” is rather profitable to the National Government, for it 
has little to fear when no vital issues divide the parties. It will 
always win elections so long as Government and Opposition 
appear to be no more than an assembly of practical men gener- 
ously co-operating with each other in hammering out the details 
of policies which have been agreed in principle. From this 
point of view the Government has served its propagandists 
well in following up last week’s Physical Training and Army 
Reserves Bills with the Factories Bill of last Thursday. Mr. 
Greenwood did his best to arouse party passion on the ques- 
tions of women’s overtime, the 40-hour week for adult 
workers, and annual holidays with pay. One wonders why a 
man of such long experience must still bounce about like a 
pavement toy when addressing the House. In any case he 
met with little success. If Sir John Simon was right in his 
typically able speech, this Bill will reduce permissible overtime 
for women workers in non-textile factories from 624 to 100 
hours per year. Neither Mr. Greenwood nor anyone else will 
rouse the nation by proposing in committee to “leave out 
‘100’ and insert ‘ 50’.” And as to the 40-hour week and 
holidays with pay, there is really no answer to Mr. Geoffrey 
Lloyd, who said it would be a pity, by including these provi- 
sions in a factory bill, to confine their benefits only to factory 
workers. 

x * x x 

The Opposition regards Mr. Lloyd as probably the 
most able and certainly the most popular of the Under- 
Secretaries, and there is a fairly general hope that his compara- 
tive youth will not prevent him in the forthcoming ministerial 
reshuffle from securing the promotion his ability deserves. 
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£1,500,000,000 OR 


HE essential statement in the Government’s White 
Paper on defence expenditure, coming at the 
end of the last but one of its 42 clauses, is that “ it 
would be imprudent to contemplate a total expenditure 
on defence during the next five years of much less than 
£1,500,000,000.” Of that amount a maximum of 
£400,000,000 is to be raised, under the powers now 
being taken, by loan. The remaining £1,100,000,000 
involves an average annual contribution of £220,000,000 
—compared with a present expenditure of approximately 
£180,000,000. It is clear, despite the contentions of 
the more austere economists, that to attempt to cover 
the whole £1,500,000,000 out of revenue in five years 
would be to lay an inordinate burden on the taxpayer. 
Part—though not so large a proportion as £400,000,000 
—does represent capital expenditure, in the shape of 
new factories and aerodromes and barracks and the like, 
and as such can be legitimately paid for by loan, and 
provided whatever new taxation has to be imposed is 
laid on the shoulders best able to bear it, and not given 
a form which will directly raise the cost of living to the 
poorest consumers, no serious complaint can be made of 
the Government’s decision to divide the burden between 
loan and revenue. 

But the question of the means of raising the gigantic 
sum contemplated is not the essential feature of the 
problem. Not less, but more, important is the question 
how the money is to be spent, and more important still 
whether it need be spent at all. On the main categories 
of expenditure the Government has been reasonably 
frank. Most of the money is to go on ships and aero- 
planes, on the assumption that no country can exert a 
maximum effort in three spheres at once, and that our 
main contribution, if we were implicated in a continental 
war, would be in the air and on the water. But there is 
not much sign of imagination about the programme. 
The next war is being envisaged as something substan- 
tially identical with the last. And even on that assump- 
tion it might have been hoped that the Government 
would have perfected food-storage plans calculated to 
relieve the enormous responsibility of the navy for the 
protection of oversea supplies. The intimidating figure 
of {40,000,000 for five capital ships is the price of the 
breakdown of the Washington naval agreement, and the 
argument that, whatever the intrinsic value of capital 
ships, this country must go on building them because 
other countries are doing the same, would be more con- 
vincing if we had given any serious support in the 
past to proposals to abolish the monster ship altogether. 

On these and other technical aspects of the defence 
programme much more could be said. But they are 
not the dominant aspects. This is a question not of 
technique, but of large policy. The programme, let 
it be conceded, is necessary because of the condition 
of the world. If, therefore, the programme is to be 
revised—and to take powers to spend money does not 
mean that it need be spent—the condition of the world 
must be changed. There are two justifications for the 
rearmament programme. One is that we have been 
showa not to be strong enough to play our part in 
guaranteeing international security. The situation in 
the Mediterranean last year is not forgotten, and sup- 
porters of the League of Nations in particular will find 
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it a little difficult in view of the recent past to challes 

the Government’s determination to strengthen M 
navy. Moreover, if war is a contingency Seriously 1) 
be reckoned with, it must be recognised that our shi 

might be engaged in any or all of at least three ze 
theatres, the North Sea, the Mediterranean and the 
Far East. That serves as salutary reminder of a further 
truth. There is a certain tendency to speak of Collective 
security as though it were a system under which We 
gave everything and received nothing. Actually ye 
did not receive from France last year in the Mediterraney, 
what we were entitled to expect, at any rate not With 
the promptitude that we had the right to count o 
It is palpably and patently to our interest to make tk 
theory of collective security such a recognised reality thy 
we could count without doubt or question on the ful 
co-operation of the fleet, and full use of the harboun, 
of France or any other State member of the League in; 
war in which we were joining to restrain an aggressor, 

For if the question is asked, as it is already being asked 
on the Continent, against whom are we arming, th 
answer is simple. Against any aggressor. Not neces 
sarily against an aggressor only who attacks us directly, 
We are under pledge to defend France and Belgium under 
the Locarno agreement. We are bound by other specifi 
undertakings, and we bear the common responsibilities of 
any member of the League of Nations. And becauy 
the strongest potential aggressor has become so men 
acingly strong we are under moral compulsion to join 
with other peace-loving States in raising the united 
strength of the peace-loving States to a level sufficient 
to deter even the most foolhardy potential aggressor 
from aggression. But is that not merely a smooth and 
evasive paraphrase for a new race in armaments? It 
may well be, and the new race in armaments may lk 
still further precipitated by the British Government's 
programme. But not necessarily. The opposite result 
is at least possible. For a race in armaments is a 
bottom a contest in economic strength. And in tha 
field Germany, Italy, Japan, all know where they stand, 
and where we stand. 

In that reflection there is hope, perhaps the only ry 
of hope that illumines the sombre stage of Europe. No 
one, whether friend or foe of this country at heart, believes 
that this country will ever strike an aggressive blow any- 
where. If we arm, it is in defence of the fabric of peat 
which may be menaced by the malice or ambition ot 
racial mania of other States. And the figures adduced 
by Mr. Chamberlain are an advertisement that if we at 
driven against our will into this tragic and lunatic com 
petition we shall draw on resources which no other State 
in Europe can command. Every other State in Europ 
professes to be as innocent of the idea of aggression # 
we are; General Goering’s protestations to a gathering 
of ex-service men in Berlin last week were unexception- 
able. But Germany is caught in the relentless revolutions 
of the vast war-machine she has created. To stop arminy 
would leave half her industria! population unemployed- 
unless the transition to productive work is bridged by 
international co-operation. It might be. And, 0 
conditions, it should be. The first of those conditions 
is that the race in armaments should stop and a genetd 
limitation and reduction of armaments be once mot 
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attempted. It is not madness to talk of that at this 
moment. It may be the very moment to talk of it. 
France is ready. Italy has good reason to see the wisdom 
fit. Mr. Roosevelt is notoriously eager to use the vast 
mic strength of his country as a factor for peace. The 


econo é ; 
tripartite currency agreement has shown what is possible 


in one field. The accord on the ban of volunteers 
for Spain, belated and imperfect though it be, proves 
that the dissident elements in Europe can still collaborate. 
Idealism will not lead all of them to disarm, but con- 
sciousness of their economic weakness may. This may, 
after all, be Mr. Eden’s job, not the Chancellor’s. 


POPULATION AND PROSPERITY 


HE population question has exercised many minds 
lately ; and indeed the results of recent researches 
into the subject have been precise and significant 
enough to ensure that it could not be ignored. As 
Mr. Keynes pointed out in the Galton Lecture, which 
he delivered on Tuesday night, the long time-lag in 
the effects of vital statistics gives us an unusual degree 
of knowledge concerning the future of population : 
“the most outstanding example of a case where in fact 
we have a considerable power of seeing into the future 
is the prospective trend of population.” And by now, 
for many reasons, even the man in the street has some 
idea of what those trends are; the most certain, as it 
is the most significant, of them is that nearly every 
civilised country in the world is faced with a stationary 
ot declining level of population in the near future. 
The general response to this knowledge, as might be 
seen, for instance, from a series of articles on the subject 
which were recently published in The Spectator, is that 
such a tendency must, if possible, be counteracted ; in 
recent years both Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini 
have given examples of how far Governments may go 
in their efforts to avert a declining or stationary popula- 
tion. The reasons are fairly obvious. For Govern- 
ments the strongest motives are military. In ordinary 
men these motives are strengthened by others, by an 
unreflecting dislike of what may seem to be the dying 
out of their race, and even a moral and religious belief 
that it is the duty of man to be fruitful and multiply. 
Such feelings have often an element of mysticism in 
them, which sometimes drives even economists into 
evangelical exhortations on the duty to propagate the 
species, 

Mr. Keynes is also an economist, but he is not given 
to evangelicalism or mysticism, and in the past this 
has often saved him from the mistakes of his con- 
temporaries. His subject on Tuesday was “ Some 
Economic Consequences of a Declining Population.” 
Anyone who read or heard that lecture must have been 
stuck by the positive optimism with which, in some 
respects, Mr. Keynes is inspired by the prospect of a 
fall in population. It was not the fear of a decline in 
military strength, whether of one white country against 
another, or of the white races against more prolific 
peoples, nor forebodings of the extinction of human 
life, which concerned him; what concerned him were 
the advantages which, if foresight and control are 
exercised, may be obtained by countries with popula- 
tions either declining or stabilised at a much lower 
level than today. The greatest of those advantages of 
course is the possibility of considerably increasing 
general standards of life. What Mr. Keynes insisted 
on, however, was that these advantages could not be 
obtained unless changes in population were accompanied 
by other changes in our economic system. Without 
such measures, the result of a declining population must 


be a decline in the demand for capital, a decrease in 
opportunities for employing it profitably, and a fall 
in the demand for goods; and these results will 
show themselves in the spectres of mass unemploy- 
ment and idle industry. On the basis of this argument 
Mr. Keynes concludes that the advantages of a decline 
in population will only be obtained if two assumptions 
are fulfilled: firstly, that there is a change in the 
rate of interest sufficient to counteract such decreases 
in the demand for capital as arise from a decline in 
population ; and secondly that the demand for goods 
is increased by the equalisation of incomes. How 
important he thinks this conclusion may be seen 
from one sentence: “If capitalist society rejects a 
more equal distribution of incomes, and the forces of 
banking and finance succeed in maintaining the rate of 
interest somewhere near the figure which ruled on the 
average in the nineteenth century, . . . then a chronic 
tendency towards under-employment of resources must 
in the end sap and destroy that form of society.” On 
the other hand: “A stationary or declining population 
may, if we exercise the necessary strength and wisdom, 
enable us to raise the standard of life to what it should 
be, whilst retaining the parts of our traditional scheme 
of life which we value the more now that we see what 
happens to those who lose them.” 

If, therefore, Mr. Keynes is right, the choices 
before us are very clear. It is, however, worth noticing 
that the measures which he advocates, as a means 
to obtaining the promised benefits, would in all 
probability be opposed by very powerful forces, 
and that for those forces there will be a strong motive 
to escape from the dilemma presented by a fall in 
population ; in some cases at least it is difficult not 
to suspect that some such motives lie behind many 
impassioned pleas for more children. It is, for instance, 
the reactionary dictatorships of Europe which have 
been most energetic in stimulating an increase in 
population. It must be noticed also that the military 
reasons behind these measures are, in their cases, 
very largely determined by their demands for new 
territories and new peoples, which would give to 
industry and capital just that power of expansion 
which they now lack. If this is so, we may indeed 
admit the claim of some experts, such for instance 
as Mr. H. D. Henderson, that the “ slowing down 
in the growth of population enters, as a major under- 
lying factor, into some of the most baffling problems 
which today perplex our statesmen.” 

Those problems are beginning to be recognised ; 
unfortunately, however, the growth of interest in 
population has tended to go with a growing belief 
that, for economic as well as other reasons, a decline 
would be disastrous. Mr. Keynes has indeed described 
and insisted on the economic dangers of a decline ; 
as he says, the first Malthusian devil of overpopulation 
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has given place to the second Malthusian devil of 
unemployment. But he insists also, that with fore- 
sight, we can avoid these dangers, by methods which 
would allow us to enjoy increased standards of life ; 
he will have performed a valuable service if he brings 
men to realise that there are good economic grounds 
for voluntarily accepting the decline which is foreseen, 
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so long as they are aware of its dangers. Some eco 
mists have urged that, so long as children are Prody, 
it does not matter what they are like. lj < 
needed is a sufficiency of “‘ fecund human organisms" 
The dangers of such a policy are enormous; Mt 
Keynes must be thanked for the brilliant support he 
offers to those who wish to avoid it, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


REDICTIONS about the result of the Oxford University 
Election can have only a flimsy basis. There is little 
doubt that if the vote were confined to resident members of the 
university Sir Arthur Salter would be returned comfortably. 
But the issue rests with what used to be called “ the country 
parsons ’”—a quite misleading description of the constituency 
now that every B.A. has a vote. To them the Conservative 
Press is now making various appeals—Professor Lindemann 
enjoying the support of the Daily Telegraph and Morning 
Post, and all the organs of Lords Beaverbrook and 
Rothermere, while The Times lifts its dignified voice on Sir 
Farquhar Buzzard’s behalf. Professor Lindemann’s election 
address is a little odd. He seeks election on the ground 
of his familiarity with aeronautics and his belief that defence 
against the bomber is possible. But he cannot mean either 
(1) that his admittedly great knowledge and experience will 
be at the Government’s disposal only if he is elected to 
Parliament, or (2) that the ideas he has could properly be 
disclosed in public discussions in the House. All that can 
safely be said is that the successful candidate will get in on 
a minority vote, and that there seems to be a reasonable 
probability that even Conservative electors will reflect that 
there may be less to be said—particularly when a University 
seat is in question—for increasing the (approximately) 
380 Conservatives in the House to 381 than for returning to 
it an independent member of unique administrative experi- 
ence who has always shown himself a constructive critic. 
x * *x x 


The controversy over whether Christ meant adultery or 
fornication when He spoke of the cause for which a woman 
might be divorced, turning as it does on the disputed meaning 
of two Greek words, fills me with a kind of incredulous depres- 
sion. Are Christian teachers really going to stand up today 
and tell intelligent people, who will quite rightly refuse to 
believe it, that we can be certain that the New Testament 
everywhere records for us the ipsissima verba of Christ ? The 
words of which the earliest written version known to us— 
and that known only through copies, not the original—was 
made thirty years or so after they were spoken, being depen- 
dent largely on oral tradition in the interval, should have 
come down intact without the change of a syllable is frankly 
not credible. Christ’s teaching, however much it may have 
been paraphrased in transmission, is a perfect unity, clear 
(apart from one or two difficult passages), decisive and co- 
herent. No serious student will question that. But to build 
an elaborate doctrine on a single word, or even phrase, is to 
offer a rightly critical generation not meat but split hairs. 

x x x * 


My note regarding the Left Book Club has brought me a 
communication of some interest from a leading publisher, 
who declares with some bitterness that no one except 
Communists buys books. That is obviously a conversational 
hyperbole, and is meant so. But if it is true that people, 
particularly young people, on the far Left are much more 
inclined than anyone else to buy serious books and read them 
and discuss them, then, for better or worse, we are going to 
see in due time a definite shift of the political centre of gravity 
Leftwards; unless, of course, good impervious British 
stolidity stands proof, as it has so often in the past, against all 
intellectual assault ; or unless the workers to whom primarily 


the Marxist gospel is meant to appeal prefer trade Union 
leaders to professors, as they always have. Or unless the men 
and women who read the Daily Worker in their twenties get 
to the Daily Telegraph in their thirties and the Morning Poy 
in their forties. A few may, but not, I believe, most. Th 
real truth is that what we ought by now to stop calling the 
post-War generation is both ardent and anchorless, and eager 
to accept any positive gospel that may be preached to it 
And in some ways Communists are preaching more effectively 
than Christians or anyone else. 
* * * * 

I am not going to say that Candida at the Globe is the best. 
acted play in London, because I have not had the Privilege, 
or the pain, of seeing all the plays that are at present being 
acted in London, and I doubt very much whether most of the 
eulogists who so often use the phrase I have quoted haye 
either. But at any rate it is hard to imagine better acting 
anywhere than Nicholas Hannen, Ann Harding, Athen 
Seyler, Edward Chapman and Stephen Haggard give us, and 
the sixth member of the cast, Geoffrey Edwards, though his 
part was small, played the stage curate to such perfection 3 
to deserve a special mention. Ann Harding, who is almost 
as unfamiliar on “the living stage ” 
Londoners, gives perhaps the most finished performance of 
all in her quiet mastery of every situation. 

* * * * 

Few honours have been more universally popular than 
Sir Edward Marsh’s K.C.V.O. But it is a little perplexing, 
all the same. For the Royal Victorian Order has a special 
connotation. “ It was instituted ” (I quote from my constant 
pocket-companion, the Encyclopaedia 
Queen Victoria, for personal services rendered to Her Majesty 
and her successors.” And what the Encyclopaedia says thus 
tersely Burke says more verbosely. Now Sir Edward Marsh 
has been perpetual private secretary, guide, philosopher and 
friend to a succession of Dominion and Colonial Secretaries 
stretching back into the impenetrable mists of the forgotten 
past. And though Mr. J. H. Thomas, for example, may well 


have said “‘ Who serves me serves my King ” I should hardly F 


have thought that satisfied the exigencies of Burke. 
*x * * * 

The speech delivered by Lord Horder at the Eugenics 
Society dinner on Tuesday, when Mr. J. M. Keynes delivered 
the Galton Memorial Lecture, was so admirable a model for 
other chairmen that I record it in full. ‘‘ Ladies and gentk- 
men, you are all familiar with the chairman who says he is 
not going to make a speech and proceeds to make one, and 
the chairman who says there can be no need to introduce the 
speaker, and proceeds to introduce him. _I shall be as goods 
my word tonight.—Mr. Keynes.” 

x * * * 


An Englishman visiting Germany is driving near Cologne : 
He sees levelling going on, and asks the chauffeur what sf sista 


happening. ‘ Anewaerodrome, I believe. They’ve just built 


one for 26 machines a mile away.” “ Civil machines, of 


course ?”’ ‘* Civil ? 


Cologne ? The conversation is true ; it took place last wetk 
JANUS. 


as the play itself is » [ 
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ITALIAN IMPRESSIONS 


By RICHARD FREUND 


T close quarters the contours of the picture which seemed 
so clear when seen from London become blurred. 
Beneath the fresh coating of Fascist dictatorship the fading 
colours of old Italy are still visible. Italy, one had under- 
stood, was one of the corners of the Fascist triangle, deeply 
committed to a “ front” with Germany and, to a lesser 
extent, with Japan. But there is neither cordiality nor 
trust between Italians and Germans. Even officially-minded 
Italians—and this includes an old friend of Liberal days who 
told me: ‘I should have no ideological difficulty now in 
joining the Fascist party, only I cannot stand the people 
init! °—scorn the idea of an Italo-German alliance. Common 
interest in Spain has lent to the half-hearted agreement of 
last autumn rather more substance than it was meant to have. 
But even in Spain the two Powers do not see eye to eye. 
As for Austria and South-East Europe generally, Italy 
compromised because she could not hope to keep Germany 
out for ever. Friction in these regions has not substantially 
lessened since last year’s truce. No one can predict whether 
a German assault on Czechoslovakia would not bring the 
whole card-house of Italo-German collaboration tumbling 
down. 

Italy, it appears, fears nothing more than to be forced 
into a permanent entente with Germany, which would mean 
the end of her Great-Power dreams. Some nations acquire 
power by successful wars ; others by geographical or economic 
advantages ; yet others by diplomacy. Italy, now as before 
the Great War, must manoeuvre for greatness. In short, 
her foreign policy is not, or not permanently, run on 
“ideological” lines. When dealing with Britain and 
France, the Italian Government is apt to stress the German 
connexion; when dealing with Germany, it makes a fine 
display of the recent “‘ gentlemen’s agreement ” with Britain. 
Both these hands were played with some flourish when 
General Goering visited Italy last month. But even the 
Duce could not help poking fun at the visitor: he appeared 
at the station in an old black shirt and dirty boots in order 
to show up Goering’s gorgeous uniform. This kind of joke 
is widely appreciated. 

Recruiting for Spain is carried on almost openly. There 
is no difficulty about obtaining the addresses of recruiting- 
offices, and the men who are about to leave for Spain can be 
casily recognised. On the other hand, it is not at all clear 
what Italy’s policy is with regard to Spain. Obviously 
things have not gone according to plan. The original motive 
of Italian support for General Franco was, I believe, alarm 
over the influence which a Left régime in Spain might have 
on France. The decision to back the military rising was 
taken at a time when France, soon after M. Blum’s accession, 
was seething with unrest, and when the most sinister predic- 
tons for her future were abroad. A Communist or Anarchist 
Spain would be no more than a nuisance to Italy; even a 
Left régime in France is no more than a diplomatic handicap ; 
but she would regard a serious weakening of France’s national 
will as a major disaster. 


As everyone knows, General Franco expected to win within 
afew days or weeks. The unexpected tenacity of the Govern- 
ment forces, and their reinforcement by French and Russian 
Italy and Germany have 
teen drawn into the Spanish adventure far more deeply than 
There is no doubt that Signor Mussolini, 
at least, is still determined to help Franco to victory at almost 
ény cost; what is uncertain is whether with expanding com- 
mitments his ambitions have risen as well. There is Majorca. 
They will tell you that the “ conquest” of the island was not 
meant seriously. It was carried out by a notorious Fascist 


ae a D. P . 
| sqaarista from Bologna, narre! Buonaccorsi—better known 


as “Conte Rossi”—at the head of fifty-six Blackshirts. 
Once in possession, the Italians sent for reinforcements and 
made themselves at home. Some pretence of withdrawal was 
made after the Anglo-Italian agreement; but Buonaccorsi 
is said to have returned to Majorca quite recently. Few 
Italians seem to think that their reign in the Balearics will 
outlast the Civil War, or that they will be able to maintain 
any permanent foothold either in Spain or in her colonies. 
Still, there is nothing like trying. 

Of late the Italian Press has tentatively joined the German 
in the hue and cry against Bolshevism. This was at first 
applied only to Spain. Gradually, as Russian support for 
Madrid obstructed Mussolini’s plans, the campaign began to 
be applied to Soviet Russia as well. It is hard to say whether 
this is more than a passing excitement. The Duce has always 
prided himself on having been one of the first to establish 
normal relations with Moscow, and the two countries got on 
very well until quite recently. M. Litvinov’s championship of 
the League disturbed the atmosphere a little, but it was 
gratefully noted in Rome that he did nothing to encourage oil 
sanctions. How cordial the relations between Rome and 
Moscow had actually become may be seen from the fact that 
at this moment the Italian naval dockyards at Livorno are 
building a cruiser for the Soviet Government, and that a 
smaller warship was laid down there only a few weeks ago. 
And while the Italian Press feigns alarm over Soviet aims in the 
Mediterranean, Count Ciano found no difficulty in promising 
the Turkish Foreign Minister that Italy would soon adhere to 
the new Dardanelles convention. 


At home, Mussolini need have no fear of either Communist 
or other “Left” opposition. Active organisation against 
the régime is effectively barred by a system of supervision 
which, contrary to impressions prevailing abroad, has lost 
little of its original ruthlessness. There is, however, much 
criticism, and even resentment, of concrete measures and 
tendencies. The wholesale despatch of men to Spain is 
condemned, sotto voce, by many people, especially women. 
Alleged corruption and bribery among higher functionaries 
of the régime is a source of widespread irritation. In the 
industrial centres of the North many people believe that they 
are carrying the burden of the Fascist régime while the South 
gets all the benefits. 

Above all, everybody grumbles at the rising cost of living. 
It is true that the large bureaucracy of the Corporations, 
which until recently had no practical purpose, has been put 
to the task of checking the rise of prices. Maximum prices 
have been fixed for a number of goods, mostly of the lower 
qualities ; and the staple articles of popular consumption are 
at least not becoming dearer too rapidly. But goods of 
higher quality, which the middle classes are accustomed to 
buy, are quickly rising in price. So are industrial raw 
materials, both imported and home-produced. Manufac- 
turers are often compelled by the local Corporation to conclude 
contracts at fixed prices without knowing the price they will 
have to pay for their raw materials. They are then com- 
pensated for their losses by a complex system of controlled 
agreements. Of certain imported materials there is a definite 
shortage, owing to the official policy of restricting imports 
in order to improve the foreign trade balance. 

There is no sign, however, of a breaking-point. The 
strain on the currency is not nearly as great as it is in Germany, 
and experts, with access to statistics which the public never 
sees, believe that Italy’s balance of international payments 
need not at present cause undue anxiety. More difficult is 
the continued financing of State expenditure, both for internal 
purposes and for Abyssinia. It is not as easy as it was for 
the Government to appropriate the profits and capital reserves 
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of the private citizen. Some recourse to inflation seems 
inevitable. Meanwhile, the scheme for making Italy 
economically self-sufficient is being pushed ahead with 
some vigour. To criticise even the theory of autarky has 


MUST A SLUMP FOLLOW? 


By GEOFFREY CROWTHER 


HE country is slowly awakening to the fact that it is 
being carried on the full tide of what looks suspiciously 
like an old-style boom of trade. 
1} millions of unemployed is a considerable obstacle to the 
whole-hearted acceptance of the fact. But it is fairly gener- 
ally realised that the great bulk of the unemployment is 
concentrated in a few districts. The unemployment 
remaining in Southern England and the Midlands is very 
little more than the irreducible minimum which can be 
expected to exist in good times as well as bad. That the 
public is at least unconsciously aware of this is shown by the 
striking change in the tone of discussions on unemployment 
fromm the general to the particular. The regular debates in 
the House of Commons, which used to be on Unemploy- 
ment, now centre on the Special Areas. 


Apart from the continuance of a formidable total of unem- 
ployment, almost every classical sign of boom times is 
already beginning to appear. Prices and wages are rising 
(the latter admittedly with no undue haste); the markets 
periodically boil over; profits are ample; the stream of 
new capital issues is both swollen and, in places, muddy. 
The only sign missing is a rise in the rate of interest. The 
Government’s plans for a Defence Loan (or, more accurately, 
a succession of Defence Loans) will undoubtedly strengthen 
the forces making for a boom. They will do so both posi- 
tively and negatively ; for the actual raising and spending 
of the money, like any other Budget deficit, will have an 
inflationary effect, while the need for maintaining a “ sweet ” 
gilt-edged market to absorb the successive issues will hamper 
the banks in any efforts they might make to bring the boom 
under control. 


Perhaps it would be a slight straining of language to say that 
the boom has already arrived. But it would be an equal 
excess of caution to deny that it is in the immediate offing. 
It is consequently not a minute too early to start thinking 
about what is to follow the boom. Is there any chance of 
avoiding a slump? If so, how should we set about it? If 
not, when may we expect it to arrive, and how bad will it be ? 


The past history of trade fluctuations provides no great 
encouragement for optimism. As far back as records are 
reliable, slump has succeeded to boom, and boom to slump, 
with depressing regularity. Whenever the alternation has 
been broken, it has only been by brief periods of unrelieved 
depression. We shall, of course, be told that the present boom 
is unique because of the absence of any significant rise in 
interest rates. It may be true; but it is only prudent to 
remember that the boom of the 1920’s in the United States 
was said to be unique because of the absence of any rise in 
commodity prices. If history is to be our guide there is ample 
proof for the empirical principle that not only does slump 
always succeed to boom but that the higher the boom the 
deeper the succeeding slump. 


This sort of general reasoning, however, does not carry full 
conviction, and it will be as well to analyse a little more 
closely the causes which turn boom into slump, in order -to 
discover which of them is absent today. A single article 
can be no substitute for an extended treatise on the trade 
cycle ; but it is possible to distinguish three or four forces 
which make for the sudden change from prosperity to depres- 
sion. The first is an alternation in popular psychology. 
The public in general, and business men in particular, tend 
to be plunged at one moment into the deepest gloom, at 
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some one has been allowed to point out that in order ty . 
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another exalted to the heights of optimism. There js at an 
time a Clearly-defined trend of business opinion, rey, a 
itself in the atmosphere of the markets and in the Pronounc., 
ments of business leaders. Professor Pigou, when 
attempted ten years ago to give quantitative values to the 
various causes operating to. produce the trade cycle, rated 
this psychological alternation highest of the list. It would by 
optimistic in the extreme to assume that we shall Scape it 
this time. At the .moment boom psychology is well i 
evidence, especially in some of the estimates of future earn; 
which are accompanying the present crop of capital issua, 
I do not see any reason to believe that this mood will Not, in 
due course, be reversed. 


Second among the causes of the trade cycle comes th 
inevitable tendency during a boom to base plans for industri) 
expansion on the assumption that the present rapid recovery 
in demand will go on at the same rate for ever. There is x 






















present, for example, considerable activity in the extension § 
of plant in several of the heavy industries, and unless th & 






demand for the products of these industries continues tp 





expand at the phenomenal rate of the last two years, many § 





of the plants which are now being laid down will prove to by 
redundant when they come into operation. This is one of the 
reasons why a boom can never be stabilised at its maximum, F 
for as soon as the process of expansion ceases to go any 
further, many expectations of profit are disappointed. This, 
of course, is only a special facet of the psychological alternation 
mentioned above, for it arises out of the over-optimistic bass 
on which plans are laid during the boom. But its effects m 










the capital goods industries can be shattering. The building F 
industry at present, to take one example, is producing houss § 
at the rate of about 320,000 per annum. It is catering, thatis 







to say, for a desire of the public to expand the total number of 
houses by about 3 per cent. per annum, which, if continued, 
would replace every house in the country every 33 years. 


If, some time in the near future, it is discovered that, in- 
stead of a shortage of houses, there is a surplus (relative 
the number of people able to afford a new house), the activity 
of the building trades could easily fall to a third or a quarter 
of what it is at present. This is not a hypothetical, but: 
rather dangerously imminent, example. Moreover, building 
is not the only capital goods industry which is at present 
producing at a rate which cannot possibly be kept » 
permanently. Many of these expanding industries may & 












stimulated for some time to come by the rearmament pr § 





gramme. But sooner or later there is bound to be a reaction 
from the unusually rapid rate at which we are at preset 
increasing our capital equipment. 


Two of the major causes of a slump are therefore preset! 
today. Ina third respect, however, our position is unusud. 
Normally, the rapid upward progress of a boom is arrested 
when the supply of money, on which it feeds, comes 
against its upper limit. 
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standard of activity. There is nothing in the monetajy 





position which would compel the Bank of England to initiat 
a restriction of credit. 
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quence of low interest rates, is the vital factor. 
remains, they foresee no slump. They may be right; bu 
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ssume it. It is at least equally arguable that the effect of an 
, Je supply of money is merely to feed the fires of the 
” it onward to ever wilder and more speculative 


boom, to urge ‘ 
phases, which can only lead in the end to a still more resound- 


ing crash. * ; 
This js not a subject on which one would wish to dogmatise, 


but it seems to me to be very probable that the present rapid 
recovery will end in another slump. How severe the slump 


will be will depend in part on the situation in the outside 
world, which at present looks hopeful. What we can do 
here in Great Britain is to moderate the pace of expansion 
and hope to prevent it. from. developing into a full-fledged 
boom, with all its accompaniments of soaring prices 
and reckless speculation. Comparative sobriety today 
may be more effective than several doses of aspirin to- 
morrow. 


A WARNING TO EUROPE—II 


By THOMAS MANN 


F the.modern masses were merely primitive, if they were 
merely happy barbarians, we could come to terms with 
them and even hope much of them. But they have two 
qualities that inspire fear ; they are sentimental and they are 
disastrously addicted to philosophy. The mass-mind, though 
exuberantly up to date, yet speaks the jargon of Romanticism, 
talks of “‘ the people,” of “ blood and soil,” pious idols of 
the past, and abuses the industrial spirit with which in fact 
it is identical. 

The philosophy of the masses is yet worse. It is, 
naturally, not their own but the dregs of a higher intel- 
lectual life than theirs. For centuries now the intellect has 
played a strange part ; it has turned on itself, has first 
mocked at and then denied itself in favour of life and the 
life-giving forces, of the unconscious, the dynamic, the 
darkly creative, the earth-mother, the holy and creative 
underworld. We have all seen this revolt of the intellect 
against itself, against reason damned and pilloried as the 
murderer of life. It is a daring and fascinating spectacle, 
yet, inevitably, somewhat bewildering, so that perhaps it 
would have been better to keep it from the general public. 
Of course, the fight against idealism was itself the result of 
idealism. The nineteenth century loved truth so bitterly 
that, with Ibsen, it even wished to recognise the necessity 
of vital illusions; but we realise that there is a great 
difference between asserting the vital lie out of painful 
pessimism and bitter irony and doing so merely out of lack 
of love for the truth. 


The new masses hear paeans of praise for the epoch- 
making dethronement of reason and intellect by the educated 
classes ; they hear of it as the latest, most modern achieve- 
ment, and cannot be very surprised, because among them, 
in a practical way, a parallel process has been at work. Many 
things are now possible which the severe humanism of the 
nineteenth century had forbidden ; things which among the 
roar and clamour of the traffic had insinuated themselves into 
the masses; mysteries, bogus sciences and charlatanisms, 
strange sects and foolish backstairs religions, gross humbug 
and every kind of superstition flourished and drew the 
masses, set the tone for the age. Yet, by many educated 
men, they were not seen as vulgar modern follies, or intel- 
lectual delusions, but mysticised as the rebirth of life’s 
profound forces and the noble intuitions of the folk-soul. 
The ground was prepared for the most absurd and shameful 
mass-superstition—not the gloomy unthinking  super- 
stition of the past, but that of modern democracy, presup- 
posing the right of every man to think, a superstition with 
a “ philosophy.” 

No doubt, poverty brings thought—but of what kind ? 
We know what happens when an impoverished, dispossessed 
middle class and lower middle class, confused and charged 
with resentment, begins to think and to indulge in mysticism. 
The petit bourgeois learned from experience that Reason 
had been liquidated, that Intellect is to be reviled, that 
these scarecrows, in some way connected with Socialism, 
Internationalism and even the Jewish spirit, were to blame 
for his poverty, and, supported by high authorities, he argued 
against Reason, -and learned to say the tongue-twisting but 
heart-warming word “ Irrationalism.” The popularisation 


of the irrational, in the second and third decades of this 
century, is certainly the most pitiful and ludicrous spectacle 
in history. -Entirely on his own the petit bourgeois, mentally 
intoxicated, invented the phrase “ intellectual swine ”— 
idiotic words, yet approved to some extent by the anti- 
rational intellectuals above the masses and effective by 
their brutal directness; they were a sentence of death 
on the rational will in politics and society, on the will to 
peace, on the European conscience, but above all and 
especially on all intellectual discipline and restraint. 


But is there not something Christian in this triumphant 
revolt of the poor in thought, this violation of science, learning, 
wit, and culture by the tastes and opinions of the underdogs, 
the fisherman, the tax-collector, and the sinner? We should be 
cautious in using such a comparison. Between the Christian 
revolution and the revolt of the masses there is a difference in 
character, a difference in goodwill and brotherly love that 
warns us against confusing and identifying them. Our time 
has effected this paradox ; that a mass meeting of the poor 
wretches of the spirit applauds with pathological enthusiasm 
the destruction of the rights of man proclaimed by some- 
one through a loud-speaker. Truth may come of sim- 
plicity, but of degradation never. 


Perhaps I shall be told that where the Christian conversion 
of the world and the French Revolution were altruistic and 
humanitarian, the modern movement is heroic. I admire 
heroism in its great spiritual manifestations: but I cannot 
persuade myself to believe in the heroism of the underdogs. 
Their world is not heroic; it is the world of the novelette 
and the detective story ; it has much of the penny dreadful and 
of sensational films, but nothing heroic. One shrinks from 
calling heroic the new political fashion in crime and murder, 
the creation of a corrupt fanaticism. Merely to understand 
what heroism is demands a higher moral standard than that 
of a philosophy for which violence and deceit are the funda- 
mental principles of life—the philosophy of the petit bourgeois 
sick with intellectual rage, who, apart from violence, believes 
only in the lie, and perhaps even more passionately. Of all 
the European ideas which he thinks have been liquidated by 
his revolt—Truth, Freedom, Justice—Truth is to him the 
most hateful and inconceivable. For Truth he substitutes 
the ‘“‘ Myth,” a word which plays as large a part in his cultural 
vocabulary as the “ Heroic.” What he means by it is the 
abolition of the difference between truth and humbug. This 
type of man is widespread, he is a mass-type, and if I call 
him the decisive type of our age, I at least express his own 
conviction—the conviction that gives him the smashing 
impetus with whichhe sets out to overrun a world handicapped 
by moral scruples against him, and to make himself the lord 
and master of it. 


The result, clearly and certainly, would be war, the final 
catastrophe, the collapse of civilisation. It is my firm conviction 
that this and only this can be the consequence cf the activist 
philosophy of this type of man, and therefore I felt obliged 
to speak of him and the terrible threat which comes from 
him. It is truly heartrending to watch the weakness of 
the older and educated in face of this barbarism, its 
misled confused retreat. Intimidated, stunned, not knowing 
what is happening, with disconcerted smiles, they abandon 
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position after position and seem to want to admit that “ they 
no longer understand the world.” They stoop to the moral 
and intellectual level of their deadly enemy, adopt his idiotic 
phraseology, adjust themselves to his pitiable categories of 
thought, to the malicious stupidity of his whims and propa- 
gandist formulae—and never notice what they are doing. 
Perhaps they are already defeated ; defeat is certain unless 
they throw off their hypnosis and realise their position. 

In all Humanism there is an element of weakness, which 
in some circumstances may be its ruin, connected with its 
contempt of fanaticism, its patience, its love of scepticism, 


a 
What is needed today is 


in short, its natural goodness. 
militant humanism, conscious of its vitality and ins 
the knowledge that fanatics without shame or do 
not be allowed to exploit and lay waste the Principles of 
freedom, patience, and scepticism. If the ideas of Europes 
Humanism cannot be reborn through conflict, if the soy] af 
Humanism cannot recapture its militant youth, it Will be 
destroyed and a Europe be born of which only the name will 
be preserved, from which it would be best to find a refuge 
outside space and outside time. 
[CoPpyYRIGHT.] 
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AIR WAR AND THE CIVILIAN: I. THE GAS MENACE 


By 


POLICEMAN of the London area and a professor of 

London University have both of them asked me the 

same questions during the last few days: (1) Is there any real 

protection against gas ? and (2) In any future attack against 

London will not a new gas be used which will wipe 
everyone out ? 


The answer to (1) is that proper gas-proofing of rooms is 
exceedingly effective, and the Government gas-masks give 
complete protection, and to (2) that according to the Govern- 
ment’s chemical advisers no such new gas is known to exist. 
In view of the fact that our Government chemical advisers 
were able to forestall the Germans’ use of phosgene and later 
their use of the noxious smokes and give our troops 
complete protection, their considered opinion on these subjects 
should bring reassurance to the doubters. But the questions 
indicate a widespread fear of gas which the facts do not 
warrant. Contrary to the opinion which is frequently 
heard, the war gases are now, and were in the Great War, very 
much less deadly than high explosive. The method of gas- 
proofing of dug-outs and military positions in the Great War 
was much less efficient than that now proposed for civilians, 
and the war-time respirator was less efficient than the present 
Government types for the civilian or for the soldier. But 
war-time gas protection was so effective that it limited 
casualties to an enormous extent even in unfavourable 
circumstances. 

In this connexion the figures of the American Army 
are particularly interesting, for the reason that by the time 
the American troops were in action in France the tech- 
nique of gas-protection of dug-outs and gas-protection by 
the respirator was fairly fully known. Lt.-Col. E. B. Vedder, 
U.S.A. Army, in The Medical Aspects of Chemical Warfare, 
gives the statistics as follows :—‘‘ Only 1.73 per cent. of our 
total gas admissions resulted in death. Yet 8.26 per cent. 
of our gunshot admissions resulted in death. If deaths 
on the field were considered the disproportion would be 
many times greater, since many wounded men die on the 
field, but few gassed cases.” With reference to eye injuries 
the comparison is equally significant. “In the United States 
Army 66 soldiers were totally blinded and 644 were blinded 
in one eye by wounds. Gas totally blinded only 4 and 
partially blinded 25 .. .” 


The comparable statistics of the British, French and 
German Armies are somewhat less favourable than the 
American, because casualties occurred before methods of 
protection were so fully effective. Casualties from gas 
among civilians would be less proportionately than those 
of the American Army, even if the conditions of attack and 
exposure were the same, whereas in fact they would be 
very much more favourable to the defence. 


Good evidence of the value of these measures for defence 
of the civilian comes from countries more exposed to the 
danger of war than ourselves—namely, France, Germany, 
and the Soviet Union, who have all adopted measures similar 
to those proposed by the Air Raid Precautions Department in 


A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Great Britain. For example, in Moscow and other citig 
of the Soviet Union there have been rehearsals of air-raid 
protection plans on a large scale, and reliance is there Placed 
on the gas-proof room and the anti-gas respirator. 


I pointed out in my last article that the civilian populatiog 
is much more likely to be exposed to gas attack than t 
danger from high explosives. The effects of this gas attac, 
however, will not take the form of death on a large scale 
but of a multiplication of casualties due to such causes gs 
mustard-gas burns ot the arms and legs, if the population 
in general do not understand the need for proper protection 
in gas-proof rooms as a first line of defence. Fear and panic 
action from lack of knowledge would, of course, greatly 
increase the number of these casualties. 


The body describing themselves as “the Cambridge 
Scientists’ Anti-War Group, which aims to function as a 
technical and advisory body to National and International 
Peace Movements” have now joined the questioners in 
asking “‘is there any real protection against gas?” And 
they answer that protection will not result from the pr- 
posals of the Air Raid Precautions Department, but make 
no suggestions of their own. Unfortunately for the better 
discussion of this important subject, their criticisms are 
quite misplaced. This committee of Cambridge men and 
women examined and tested a respirator. But it was not 
one of the new Air Raid Precautions civilian type respirator 
but a non-Government privately-purchased respirator. Inc- 
dentally it seems to have given pretty good protection. But 
it was not the Government’s civilian respirator, and criticism 
of it is therefore quite irrelevant. The public will not be 
asked to buy this 17s. 6d. respirator, but will get a better 
type issued free. The Cambridge group say that they 
could not get a Government type respirator to examine. 
Why not? These respirators are now being demonstrated 
all over the country. Why did they not wait to get one? 
They could have done so. 


The group also turned their attention to the gas-proof 
room. In the descriptions and interpretations of their 
experiments they print in their pamphlet some mathematical 
formulae which will be unintelligible (although terrifying) to 
more than a small number of their readers. But they 
omit to say whether they stuffed up the chimneys of the 
rooms tested or whether they sealed up possible entrances 
of air in and under the floors. Their method of testing, mott- 
over, did not take the form of attempting to cause gas to enter 
a gas-proof room from the outside, but of attempting t 
prevent the escape of gas from inside the room. The 
experiments are of very little more importance than that on 
the non-Government gas-mask. One wonders why the help 
of someone who knows the technique of the business was not 
enlisted —for example, say, one of the Red Cross of 
St. John’s instructors trained at the anti-gas school # 
Falfield. 

Further instruction on gas-proofing of rooms and on the 
use of the respirator is to be issued shortly by the Goveri- 
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ment. Meanwhile the general principles of gas-proofing 
are all laid down in existing A.R.P. manuals and the General 
service and Civilian Duty types of respirators are described. 
The Civilian (A.R.P.) Respirator for general use is easy to 
understand, gives protection of exactly the same kind as 
the other types and has a container which can be changed, 
if required, in less than 60 seconds. Gas-proofing of rooms 
and the use of the respirator are not the only protection 
of the citizen—a whole series of services exist for his benefit, 
as will be indicated in my next article. 

Now for a word on the gases themselves, of which there 
are four groups. 

(1) Tear gases ; harassing, compel wearing of respirator 
to prevent lachrymation but have no more serious effects. 
Respirator gives complete protection. 

(2) Nose irritant gases (noxious smokes), harassing, causing 
pain in nose, mouth, forehead and upper part of chest, compel 
wearing of respirator, troublesome for an hour or two, no per- 
manent effects. Respirator gives complete protection. 

(3) Lung irritant gases; dangerous; large doses may 
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cause death and often produce serious conditions in lungs. 
Respirator gives complete protection. 


(4) Blister gases ; chief is mustard liquid, which acts on 
any part of skin, and gives off a vapour which acts also on 
any part of skin or on nose, throat and lungs. Both liquid 
and vapour act on eyes. Respirator gives complete protection 
for eyes, nose, mouth, lungs and part of face covered. Effect 
of mustard liquid or vapour on the skin is at first not felt. 
After a period which varies from two hours upwards an 
itching is felt and a red rash appears. Later on there are 
blisters. Injury is a kind of burn and to be treated as such. 
Best protection is to remain under cover in gas-proof room. 


Mustard, phdsgene and chlorine may all be fatal because 
of effect on lungs on persons unprotected by respirator, 
but only a small minority of cases affected are fatal. Most 
important effect of mustard is possible production of large 
number of casualties of nature of small but troublesome 
burns causing inconvenience (little pain) and absence frorh 
work. This will be avoided if attacked population keeps 
under cover in gas-proof rooms. 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


Par ANDRE MAUROIS 


“T OOKING back from this my seventieth year, it seems 

to me that every card in my working life has been 
dealt to me in such a manner that I had but to play as it 
came.” Tel est le début, essentiellement kiplingesque, 
de Yautobiographie posthume de Kipling*, et en effet 
nous admirons, en la lisant, cette suite merveilleuse de 
hasards et de rencontres, ce mélange de passions et de 
contraintes qui soudain tirent d’une race un écrivain 
de génie, comme Ics forces électriques, longtemps contenues 
et muettes parmi les noires*vapeurs de Vorage, éclatent 
enfin dans un éclair de feu. 


Du beau jeu distribué par les dieux, quelles furent les 
cartes maitresses ? D’abord une naissance aux Indes et ce 
merveilleux contact Orient-Occident, si souvent générateur 
de poésie. “ Give me,” dit Kipling, “ the first six years of a 
child’s life and you can have the rest.” Les six premiéres 
années lui apportérent les couleurs, les réves et les parfums 
de Orient. Apres quoi une dure période passée en Angle- 
terre, loin de sa famille, au milieu de ces étres cruels qui r6dent 
en plus d’une enfance anglaise illustre, lui enseigna la 
violence des passions. Nous savions que ces haines précoces 
avaient pour une part fait Dickens ; nous découvrons aujourd’ 
hui qu’elles ont joué un réle dans la formation de Kipling. 
De temps a autre passe dans son oeuvre le brusque désir de 
torturer quelque malfaisant imbécile ; je crois qu’il aurait pu 
écrire une belle histoire sur “la Femme qui m/’apprit la 
Haine.” 

Mais Allah prit soin de faire ce temps d’épreuve, qui était 
nécessaire, assez court et coupé de visites 4 une tante Burne- 
Jones qui, le soir, lisait aux enfants les Mille et Une Nuits et 
leur apprenait 4 se nommer les uns les autres: “ O fille de 
mon oncle!...O véritable croyant!” ... habitudes 
et manies qui, Allah le savait, prendraient quelque jour 
place dans certain style. Quant a ses parents, lorsqu’enfin 
il les retrouva, Kipling reconnut qu’ils. étaient des parents 
selon son coeur. ‘ I think I can with truth say that those two 
made for me the only public for whom then I had any 
regard whatever till their deaths in my forty-fifth year.” Son 
pere n’était pas seulement une inépuisable mine de sagesse 


| ¢t de connaissance, mais lui-méme un écrivain et un des- 


Sinateur excellent, un critique juste et tolérant. “ After all 
it Was not so damned bad, Ruddy,” dit-il quand parut The 


4 Story of the Gadsbys. Son fils lui dut beaucoup de ses 
' Meilleurs décors, et rien n’est plus charmant que la maniére dont 
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Kipling écrit, parlant, avec la fierté d’un enfant, de un 
des paysages de Kim: “I painted it all by myself.” Quant 
a Mrs. John Lockwood Kipling, elle était bon juge de poésie 
et parfois juge sévére: “ There is no Mother in Poetry, 
my dear...” disait-elle ...Ce fut elle qui, un jour 
que Rudyard essayait en vain de donner quelque fermeté a 
un vers trop mou et murmurait avec irritation: “ But what 
am I trying to say?” répondit: ‘‘ You are trying to say: 
What do they know of England who only England know ?” 
Le pére confirma, et l’on sait que ce vers devint la clef de toute 
une partie de l’oeuvre de Kipling. 

Les sources de cette oeuvre? Elles sont parfois trés 
surprenantes. Rien n’est plus intéressant que de tenir d’un 
grand écrivain Vhistoire de quelques-uns de ses livres et de 
ces souvenirs minuscules d’ou devaient sortir des fictions 
illustres. Kipling n’avait pas dix ans lorsqu’il lut, dans un 
livre d’enfants, Vhistoire d’un chasseur de lions qui, en 
Afrique du Sud, rencontre une tribu de lions franc-magons 
et fait alliance avec eux contre de méchants singes ; endormi 
en quelque repli de son cerveau, ce conte devait se réveiller 
ui jour pour devenir The Jungle Book. La premiére idéé de 
The Story of the Gadsbys? Elle lui vint, 6 chose étrange, 
dun livre de Gyp: Autour du Mariage. The Light That 
Failed? D’une lecture de Manon Lescaut, faite a Paris, 
pendant l’exposition de 1878. Stalky & Co.? Du désir 
d’écrire quelques pamphlets moraux sur l’éducation, essais 
qui, contre la volonté de l’auteur, tournérent en récits. 
Quant 4 Kim, il naquit d’innombrables conversations avec le 
plus sage des péres, et Puck, d’un grand désir qu’éprouva 
Kipling de raconter a ses propres enfants Vhistoire de l’Angle- 
terre et de leur en montrer les traces vivantes dans leur 
propre jardin de Bateman’s. Mais cette derniére histoire 
n’est pas dans le livre et c’est lui-méme qui jadis me l’avait 
contée. 

Aprés son pére, le grand maitre de Kipling fut le métier 
de journaliste, dangereux pour l’écrivain qui manque de 
génie, merveilleux ay pzentissage pour un Kipling ou pour 
un Dickens. En paiticulier c'est un entrainement unique 
que d’avoir été, aux Indes, le rédacteur d’un journal local. 
Non seulement de belles histoires viennent 4 vous spontané- 
ment chaque jour, mais il les faut rapporter avec assez de 
précision pour satisfaire un difficile public d’officiers, d’in- 
génieurs, de fonctionnaires, qui n’admet pas de détails faux 
ni de mots impropres et qui, le soir, au club, donne assez 
brutalement son avis. C’est un des traits qui frappent le 
plus dans l’Autobiographie de Kipling que le contraste entre 
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sa modestie dés qu’il s’agit de invention et sa fierté dés 
qu’il s’agit de la précision. De méme que le Bergotte de 
Proust, quand on lui parlait de son oeuvre, s’attachait aux 
détails et jamais aux idées, Kipling note cvec contentement 
tel éclairage que les spécialistes ont reconnu exact, L’Auto- 
biographie de Wells est celle d’un prophéte ; celle de Kipling, 
d’un bon ouvrier. Au journalisme, Kipling doit l’ert de 
tenir compte des dimensions, des cadres. Son journal lui 
demanda d’abord des contes de douze 4 quinze cents mots, 
d’ou les Plain Tales from the Hills, puis quatre 4 cing mille 
mots pour un supplément hebdomadaire. Ces exigences 
Vavaient formé et jamais il ne fut 4 son aise dans le long roman 
construit. Quand il écrivit Kim, il dit 4 sa mére que, pour 
un tel récit, il n’avait pas plus besoin d’une intrigue que 
Cervantés pour écrire Don Quichotte. A quoi la sage et 
moqueuese Mrs. Kipling répondit: ‘‘ Don’t you stand in 
your wool boots hiding behind Cervantés with me. You 
know you couldn’t make a plot to save your soul.” 

Qu’elles sont précieuses pour nous, ces confidences d’un 
grand artisan des lettres qui a passionnément aimé son 
métier. Pas de livre plus utile que celui-ci pour un jeune 
écrivain. Il y apprendra de Kipling, comme il aurait pu 
l’apprendre de Valéry, que les oeuvres révées ne sont pas 
des oeuvres, et que le vrai probleme est d’inscrire un com- 
mencement, un milieu et une fin dans un cadre de dimen- 
sions données. Pour le reste le Démon en prendra soin. 
Celui de Kipling était capable de tout, et méme de décrire, 
tién avant les archéologues, un puits caché dans les remparts 
d’un vieux chateau, ou quelque cohorte dacienne en garnison 
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sur le Mur d’Hadrien. Point de notes. Kipling 
que la mémoire est un grand artiste et que ce qu’elle a 
tomber ne méritait pas d’étre conservé. Surtout Point “ 
polémique. Kipling a ét4 au centre de beaucoup ¢ ‘ 
elles; il ne s’y est pas mélé lui-méme. Car “ la aa 
qu'elle s’écoule n’est que du temps perdu et rien “9 
jamais vraiment vécu que sous la forme de l éternité ‘* 
est aussi la forme de art.” L’énergie qui est dunn, 
chacun de nous et qu’il nous est permis de dépense 
cours de nos cinquante années de travail est fort linins 
c’est une grande folie que de la perdre a critiquer |e travgl 
des autres ou 4 nous irriter contre ceux qui ne Pensent pa, 
comme nous. 
* - * * 


“My acquaintance with my contemporaries has,” kes 
Kipling, “from first to last, been very limited.” Je /,\,, 
pour la derniére fois, par un admirable jour d’été, couché sui 
pelouse d’une maison anglaise et parlant avec animatio, 
Il y avait la, penchés vers lui, un homme d’Etat, un diplomy. 
des officiers, des marins, un écrivain, quelques femme 
A chacun il parlait de son métier, en technicien, éclaiyy 
soudain la conversation de quelque jet vif de lumiére Qu 
pregait jusqu’aux profondeurs. I] avait lair, étendu parn; 
les herbes, les yeux brillants sous les sourcils broussailley 
d’un vieux magicien mais aussi d’un homme heureuy, k 
crois que trouvant autour de lui, ce jour-la, une Angleter 
selon son coeur, il remerciait Allah et souriait, comme fj; 
le Lama de Kim lorsque la Recherche est finie. 


GUNS 


By W. V. EMANUEL 


HE gun foundries of the world are working at top 
pressure; they have not been so busy since 1918. 
The largest of them are at work on naval orders. At the 
moment no fewer than 12 capital ships are under construction, 
apart from the two each which Great Britain, U.S.A. and 
Japan will be laying down this year, now that the “ naval 
holiday ” imposed by the Limitation Treaties of 1922 and 
1930 is at anend. All these big ships need big guns. The 
question is, how big? Our own two battleships, the ‘ King 
George V’ and the ‘ Prince of Wales,’ laid down on New 
Year’s Day, are to have 14-inch guns only. At the London 
Naval Conference in March the representatives of Great 
Britain, France and the U.S.A.—lItaly only signified her 
assent last month—agreed that the gun calibre of capital 
ships should not be greater than 14-inch, provided that 
Japan, which withdrew from the Conference, also adhered 
to this agreement before April Ist, 1937. 


But if she refuses—and there are ugly rumours that she 
is contemplating giant capital ships mounting 18-inch 
guns—America will be forced to build above the Treaty 
limit, and the old story of an armaments race, with all its 
ruinous implications, will begin all over again. As long ago 
as September Admiral Standley, the U.S. Chief of Naval 
Operations, was reported to have said that “the sky will 
be our limit, if Japan does not agree to 14-inch guns.” If 
Japan does decide on larger guns—and the secrecy which 
enwraps all Japanese naval matters makes it impossible to 
prophesy what she will do—the reason will be that she 
wishes to force her potential enemy into building ships so 
large that they cannot pass through their own strategic 
canal—in this case the Panama Canal. This was Lord 
Fisher’s battleship policy before the War, which forced 
the Germans in reply to enlarge the Kiel Canal for 
their latest dreadnoughts. 

This matter of inches is indeed crucial. Any calibre 
larger than 14 inches means, so the experts say, such a 
weight of turrets, armour, ammunition and machinery that 
it is too big for a ship displacing 35,090 tons, the limit laid 


down in last year’s London Treaty. Thus, if the larger 
gun is chosen, there is a datiger that the Powers cencerne/ 
will restart the process towards monstrously large ship, 
which was checked by the Washington Treaty of 1922. 

Our delegation, although agreeing to the 14-inch an 
35,000-ton limit, would have preferred still lower figures 
As far back as 1927 the Admiralty proclaimed at Geney 
that a displacement of 25,000 tons and an armament of 
12-inch guns represented the adequate limit for the capitd 
ship. Such a vessel would be sufficiently large and powerful 
to fulfil a battleship’s functions in any part of the world 
The business of a battleship is to fight and destroy enem 
ships ; for this she must be capable of bringing the necessan 
gun-power into place. She must, in other words, be lag 
enough to bear a heavy weight of armour protection ai 
provide a stable gun-platform. Speed and cruising radiw. 
though features of the first importance to every type 0 
warship, are not of such essential value to the capital shi 
as they are to the cruiser. In the capital ship the ultima 
factor, which decides dimension and power, is the strengt! 
of the enemy, and hence, more directly, the weight of arm: 
ment required to smash that enemy. This factor ha 
increased greatly. Thus in 1900 the Navy had the 12-ind 
gun, weighing 50 tons unmounted, and the 15,000-10 
battleship to carry it. A quarter of a century later we ha 
the 16-inch gun, weighing 104 tons unmounted, and é 
35,000-ton ship to carry it. 


Now, on paper, a 22,000-ton ship carrying 11-inch gums ® 


inferior to a 26,500-ton ship carrying 12-inch guns, but ths f 


is not necessarily so in fact. 
not so. 


At Jutlend it was certain 
At Lissa, the Yalu and Tsushima, the three chit! 


actions fought between ironclads before the Great Wa.> 


the victory was won by the materially weaker fleet. Eve 


at Jutland, where the morale and skill of the two fleets wet F 
about equal, the smaller ships and lighter guns of the enem!. 








on a smaller number of hits, inflicted considerably moth 


damage than they themselves received. 
seem to show that while superiority in weapons is desirable, 
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a— 
no means essential. Victory is not always to the 


it i b b 4 . . . 

a  aitalions.” Training and leadership can, within 

oi transform material inferiority into fighting superiority. 
Sy 


Again, in the more particular application of this principle, 
gain, 4 : 7 ‘ . 

sperior gun-calibre is not necessarily an indication of 
effectiveness. Other factors, such as range and 


rior : 4 : 
= must be taken into consideration. The Germans, 


om have always pinned their faith to small calibre 
; with very high velocities, and early in the War we 


found that their 4.I-inch gun considerably outranged our 
y7-inch, and was a very ‘good match for all but the latest 
marks of the 6-inch gun. ¥ hus, in the duel between ‘ H.M.S. 
iohflyer * and the ‘ Kaiser Wilhelm Der Grosse,’ our cruiser 
was never able to fire her 6-inch guns without coming within 
reach of the armed liner’s 4-inch pieces. Again, the famous 
cannon which bombarded Paris from a range of more than 

79 miles was only 8-inch in bore. However, its long 
muzzle soon dropped “ like a lily ” and rendered it ineffective. 

Another disadvantage of the 16-inch gun as compared 
with those of smaller calibre is that the shells take up more 
storage space and need more protection. The increase in 
gun-calibre means disproportionate increase in used-up 
space, and in so closely-packed a container as a ship’s hull 
this waste 1S Serious. 

Some interesting tables in Brassey’s Naval Annual show 
dearly that if you increase a gun’s calibre from 13.5 to 
16-inch, you may be able to fire a still heavier projectile, 
but the power of penetration shows no great increase, the 
rate of fire becomes slower, and the weight of the gun- 
mounting is more than doubled. The experience gained 
in the War, as with the 18-inch mounted in the ‘ Furious,’ 
goes to prove that there is a limit to the value of increasingly 
big guns. 

Since the War one gunnery factor has altered beyond all 
recognition. The effective range of a battleship’s guns 
has increased from 10,000 to about 17,000 yards, or, with 
aircraft spotting, to about 23,000 yards. (These figures 
are, of course, approximate, and depend on a number of 
variables such as visibility, protection, &c. The average 
visibility in the Mediterranean is much higher than in the 
North Sea.) It is sometimes alleged that air spotting has 
revolutionised fleet firing: it has, but only when ships are 
bombarding stationary shore positions far beyond the visible 
horizon. In the high-speed conditions of a modern fleet 
action the delays in communication and the “ jamming ” 
by the enemy’s wireless would almost certainly render fleet 
spotting by aircraft a waste of time. 

In effect the range at sea, no matter what size of armament 
is used, can never be extended effectively teyond the 
maximum limits of visibility. Now that this has been 
achieved, the desideratum has changed from increased 
range to increased rate of fire. In our capital ships the 
increase in the rate of fire will outweigh the disadvantage 
of the slightly lighter metal which makes them seem inferior 
to their latest predecessors, the 16-inch ‘Nelson’ and 
‘Rodney.’ The 16-inch gun throws a shell of 20,000 lb., 
the 14-inch only 15,600 lb., but the 14-inch can be fired 
so much more rapidly that in two minutes the weight of 
shell fired by the smaller gun is only 120 Ib. less than that 
of the larger. In destructive power also it is believed that 
the new r4-inch gun is equal at least to the 15-inch gun 
of the ‘ Queen Elizabeth ” class. 

Thus a calibre virtually new to the Navy is seen to have 
many technical advantages over those of larger size. The 
diplomatic advantages are obvious. If we keep to the lower 
calibre, there is much more likelihood of Japan and U.S.A. 
lollowing suit. Increases beyond this figure seem to be mere 
‘xtravagance. Jf other nations care to build mastodons 
with guns which can fire twice as far as their crews can 
see, let them waste their money and ammunition. For us 
a homogeneous squadron of capital ships, delivering smashing 
blows up to the full range of visibility, is perfectly adequate. 


_side enclosing lemon 


VOLCANO 


By J. S. COLLIS 


HAVE wished that my search had been less real, and 

that that which I found had not been there. But 
he who seeks for a city and finds it where I found it may 
not complain. It was on no hill; and though its streets 
remain for ever silent, I bow still lower before the majesty 
of Design. 





I approached the locality of Mount Etna, then in eruption, 
through regions where Man kes come to a remarkable 
understanding with Nature. It was a valley to make one 
re-examine philosophies. Every rock and all the stones, 
every cliff and cleft, each yard of soil seemed to have joined 
with Man in the making of vineyards. On the level and 
the perpendicular, the slant and the criss-cross, grape-trees 
were succoured by Nature and supported by Man. Some- 
times high crags turned into castles. On rock and ledge 
and shoulder single houses clung like flowers. 


I reached Taormina, separated by two ridges from Mount 
Ema. Upon that mountain-citadel all nations have laid 
their garlands, believing that if ever play and work intertwine 
with beauty and meaning and romance, it is here. 


Looking south from Taormina I saw Mount Etna, domed 
with snow. And there also, even up to the snow, vines 
were laced. From the middle, half-way down the mountain, 
the eruption sprang. From this distance it looked in the 
daytime like a big bonfire, trailing smokily down to the sea. 
At night it was a waterfall of fire. 


I determined to do two things ; to reach the place where 
the lava burst out, and to find what was left of the town of 
Mascali, which was reported to have been destroyed. I 
determined, whatever happened, to do those two things. 


After many vain solitary attempts I found, one day, 
some men who were going with guides in the right direction. 
We motored frantically along impossible roads, up perpen- 
dicular ditches, and through non-motor-conscious mountain 
villages, until the track stopped even our driver. 


For some time we walked along a road with walls on each 
and orange orchards. Suddenly 
the walls ended, and tefore my eyes the orchards departed. 
They had dived telow something like a huge black railway 
embankment. It was made of a sort of charcoal. I climbed 
ontoit. Itdid not burn my shoes. It was my first experience 
of lava. 


The next thing to do was to follow it up at the side to 
its beginnings. After climbing over the vine-walls higher 
and higher for some distance, I tried walking on to the lava 
again. This was less easy now. Glowing coals scorched 
my feet and the smoke blinded me. Then standing on a 
ledge and looking down into the centre of the lava I saw a 
long stretch of it about half the breadth of the Thames, 
slowly moving downwards. My part was steady, though 
rather hot. Down there in the centre it was all moving 
slowly. Its red heat could be seen even in the sunlight. 
I was interested also in its silence, its quantity, and its 
power. 

At this point the guides, like all guides in all countries 
when the journey becomes exciting, said that it was dangerous 
to go any further. So I did what I always do with guides— 
went on. And they, as usual, had to follow. 

It was not long before I actually did reach the source 
from which the lava burst. The smoke became very thick 
and sulphur-like. Hot peaks and valleys of charcoal in 
the burning fog made up my world. I was near the pit now. 
The smoke became too hard on the throat, so sticking a 
handkerchief into my mouth I advanced. I dimly saw a 
stream of grey boiling fluid rising from a perpendicular 
cave in the mountain, 
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It might have been the beginning of Creation or the end. 
I approached still nearer; and now I heard a noise as of 
men throwing gravel down a shaft into a ship at the wharf 
—unmistakable sounds of men at work where no men could 
be at work... . . I retired through the sulphurous air, catching 
sight while doing so of the chill, fresh snow above. 


Now to finding Mascali. Saying goodbye to my com- 
panions, who were out of sympathy with me, I plunged 
down again by the side of the lava aiming for the lower 
part near the sea, where I understood the town was, or had 
been. 


It was a queer journey and a strange quest, looking for 
a town that was—yet might not be. It was the same all 
the way down: walls, roads, and orchards suddenly ending, 
and the embankment of charcoal in their place, obliterating 
everything. Sometimes a farmhouse would be _half-sub- 
merged, or standing on the fringe quite untouched with 
a tree at the front door, while another tree a few yards 
farther on was bent down under the weight of the edge 
of the lava, while the tree in front of it was scarcely visible 
at all. I even saw, what one hears of so often, a Madonna 
and Child placed in a nook in the wall, just escaping destruc- 
tion. Nothing was burnt. This tree would be overthrown, 
that one a yard away not even singed : this house destroyed 
—its neighbour still inhabited. 


I climbed on to the lava hoping, in vain, to catch sight 
of some of Mascali’s highest buildings. I could see a long 
way, as on a desolate moor, so wide was the “ river ” now. 
If a moor is desolate, what of this ?—here no living thing 
would ever lodge. I saw again that the middle was slowly 
moving. Near the bottom, I had heard, it advanced a 
few hundred yards every day. Before it reached a house 
the inhabitants would remove the windows and doors for 
future use. Then entering in, creeping slowly, creeping 
surely, the monster would advance, and soon that house 
would exist no more. The slowness with which it moved 
made it both safer and more terrible. It was like a crushing 
monster tank. You could generally escape it—but not the 
lesson of its power, your powerlessness. 


Darkness was coming on and still I could not find Mascali. 
I got back to a road and met some people who said that 
all of the town had been destroyed, nothing of it could be 
seen. Not believing this, I continued to run down by the 
lava-side. It made an eerie search. I met no one: the 
silence, the solitude, and the dusk were principalities making 
ghost-work of the black mass on my right, the suddenly 
ending walls, the half-buried farms, the orchards turned 
to stone. 


Once more I climbed up and looked round. Waterfalls 
of fire flowed in the darkness, and high above at the source 
flames flapped out from the belching shaft. I looked round 
once more for Mascali—and still in vain. But now I saw 
one who also walked upon the lava approaching me. To 
him I addressed my everlasting question, Where is Mascali ? 
Dove é Mascali? 


He pointed to the ground on which we stood. 
It was answered. 


Mascali was beneath my feet. 
and known it not. 


I had walked upon a city 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


“THE SPECTATOR,” FEBRUARY I8TH, 1837. 


The only piece of Spanish news worth mentioning is the arrival 
at St. Sebastian of a reinforcement to General EvANs. That opera- 
tions on a large scale will soon be commenced against the Carlists 
is the general opinion ; but the movements of Spaniards are very 
tardy. 

It is mentioned in letters from Genoa and Leghorn, that the 
Carlists are actively employed in warlike preparations, and that a 
reinforcement of the French squadron off the coast of Italy has 
been ordered, with the view to stop the sailing of any vessel for 
the South of Spain. 


MARGINAL COMMENTs 


By E. E. KELLETT 


HAVE constantly found “A Spectator’s Notebook» 
little mine of instruction. The latest, but Probabj ‘ 
no means the last, of its incidental pieces of inf md 
that the great American, whom I have called Elihu Ro 
ever since I can remember, called himself Elihu. Though | 
have my doubts whether Mr. Root’s parents Consulted 
Hebrew scholar before giving him that name, yet ] think 
a sound rule to pronounce a man’s name as he hi , 
nounces it. I remember a book of my youth, called “ ” 
and Tone of Good Society,” in which a whole chapter wa 
devoted to this subject, and the principle wes laid down thy 
nothing was so clear a mark of low origin as the Mispronyy. 
ciation of such names as Cholmondeley or Belvoir, 


I recall also how, after I had been talking for years of the 
great Frenchman Dupleix as Duplay, I found that a Parisian 
friend of mine had never heard of the gentleman. Finally | 
gave him the spelling. “Ah, mille pardons, voys parle 
de Duplexx”—with an x as clear and distinct as any ig 
Hall and Knight’s Algebra. I felt that I owed an apology 
to the hundreds of pupils whom I had so grievously ms. 
taught, and some of whom might be propagating. the ery 
on the banks of the Ganges or among the natives of Fj 
My self-respect was not restored till I heard a man tak gf 
Descartés, as if the philosopher had been a Greek, and ther 
came to me that “sudden glory” which, as Hobbes say, 
“arises from. the sense of superiority to others.” 


But, after all, is mispronunciation so very important) 
What Englishman, during the War, felt any shame wha 
he failed over the word Prcezemysl, which a Polish hair. 
dresser of my acquaintance told me was perfectly simple? 
Did not Southey almost pride himself on his inability 1 
pronounce Prezebitschewsky, that terrible name, 


“A name which you all know by sight very well, 
But which no one can speak, and no one can spell”? 


And yet I was assured by a Russian that the name was nothing 
like so clumsy as Howard or Stanley. 


The fact is that we all have a tendency to think our ow 
scraps of knowledge are the sole marks of true refinement 
A classical scholar some years since, conversing with a 
Australian astronomer who had not enjoyed the advantages 
of a public-school education, was filled with contempt whe 
he heard Bootes pronounced as if it were the name of: 
celebrated firm of cash chemists. He never suspected tha 
the contempt was mutual; that, in fact, the astronomer, 


confronted with such an ignoramus, was saying under hi — 
breath, “‘ If it comes to despising, you’re not in it with me.” 


Both these men were wrong. It takes a certain width o 
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mind to realise that a man who does not know what you 
know may yet know a good deal that you don’t: and itis 
noteworthy that it is the really ignorant who are most super- 
cilious when they discover ignorance in others. The Scottish 
professor, when his caddie mocked at his golf, was right 


to say, ‘“ My boy, if you were in my Greek class I coulif 


laugh at you, but I shouldn’t.” I have sometimes detected 
a contemptuous look on the face of a villager when I har 
asked the way to the church. He has known it all his life; 
how can anybody be so stupid as not to know it too ? 
Shakespeare, who noticed a good many things in his 
time, did not fail to notice this among the rest. 
Hamlet asked the grave-digger how long it was ;ince the old 


King Hamlet overcame Fortinbras, the man replied, “‘ Cannot} 


you tell that ? every fool can tell that.” 


We are all more or less like the grave-digger : and, if om) 


may venture to think that Shakespeare meant to teach a lesson, 


humiliated when caught out not knowing something, n0 
unduly exalted when we find we know some detail unknowl 
to others. 
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Commonwealth and Foreign 
— . 
THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN TREATY—AND AFTER 
FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT Trae 


THERE is 00 doubt about the present popularity of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty with the Egyptian people. Sir 
yijes Lampson’s car is greeted wherever it is seen with 
respectful enthusiasm, British troops are xeceived with 
cheers in the streets and even a majority of the students, 
always a peculiarly combustible element in. the life of Cairo, 
ae in favour of the settlement and congratulate themselves 
that it was their rioting last year that contributed power- 
fully to its successful negotiation. 

Nor is there any sign that though the British repre- 
gntative is no longer the Reside but the Ambassador, 
his influence on the Egyptian situation has diminished. 
All the old signs of British power have of course gone. The 
Union Jack no longer flies over the Citadel, the British 
gentries have been withdrawn from the Residency, and Sir 
Miles Lampson’s car is no. longer preceded by outriders 
and flanked by an escort. For all that the Embassy is in 
dose touch with the Egyptian ministers and Nahas Pasha, 
the Prime Minister, is known to be constantly seeking the 
advice of Sir Miles Lampson. 


But, in spite of the honeymoon atmosphere with which 
the new régime has opened, there are some formidable rocks 
ahead. There is the threat to the position of Nahas Pasha. 
For the moment he enjoys immense prestige. In addition 
to being the national leader nominated by the great Zaghlul 
himself he has negotiated a treaty against which not a voice 
was raised in Egypt. His party, the Wafd, command more 
than 90 per cent. of the votes. But how long will this 
last ? 

The Wafd has made lavish promises of social reform. 
The speech from the throne which outlined them took an 
hour and a half to read. Whence is the money coming for 
a People’s budget? The whole revenue of Egypt is little 
more than £30 millions. Out of that a substantial pro- 
portion will now have to be voted for the reorganisation of 


the Egyptian army. The idea of an efficient army appeals 


powerfully to national sentiment, but no assessment has yet 
been made of its cost. Clearly, if they are to be of any 
practical use, the armed forces must be mechanised, but the 
expenditure required would swallow up the greater part of 
the existing revenue. Extravagant hopes are entertained of 


' what it will be possible to squeeze out of the foreigner in 


indirect taxation. He is already highly taxed. In any ccse 
with the departure of the army tothe Canal there will be 
a substantial diminution in the number of foreigners and a 
consequent decline in the revenue. 

Then the bill will have to be met for the rehousing of the 
troops in the Canal area. The cost has been estimated at 
£10,000,000, to be spread over eight years. That will mean 


- asevere slice out of the annual revenue. 


In the circumstances there is bound to be a reaction 
against the Wafd. It is questionable whether they have the 
strength to meet it. The party of the petty bourgeoisie, 


_ they have little administrative ability in their ranks. Their 


brief experience of office in 1929 has left behind it little 
confidence in their executive efficiency. 

Always confronting them, as it would.any Government in 
power, is the menace of a student rising. The students 


_ Temain the most disturbing element in Egypt today. Half- 
educated, arrogant, convinced that they have succeeded in 


bullying the politicians into negotiating the Treaty, they will 


3 be teady at any moment to exploit a rising popular discontent 
| gainst the Government. 
| course, would be jobs, but that is what the Government will 


What would satisfy them, of 


be unable to provide. For the students’ only idea of respect- 
able employment is a post in the Government service, and 
there are far too many civil servants already. When I paid 
my first visit to a Government department I imagined from 
the vast concourse of men in the lobbies and corridors that 
some great petition was in process of being presented. But I 
discovered on enquiry that all that I had seen was merely 
the normal personnel of the office. We have already seen 
the danger of a bourgeois unemployed in India. It is likely 
to be accentuated in Egypt, particularly now that there is no 
British Resident upon whom the students can put the blame 
for all the ills of their country. 


At the same time one of the bulwarks of public order— 
the effective control and disciplining of the police force—is 
likely to be imperilled. Up to now the police force has been 
officered in the higher ranks by the British. Presumably 
British officers will now be regarded as an affront to indepen- 
dence, and there may well be no new recruitment. 


There is the grave possibility, therefore, if the existing 
Government loses its hold on the popular imagination, of 
serious disorder. In such circumstances the Government will 
be unable to take refuge in resignation, for in existing circum- 
stances there is no alternative administration. 


The real danger will be a Dictatorship. Any man who has 
the ear of the King at the moment may be able to persuade 
him to dispense with Parliament and attempt personal rule 
either by himself or through the agency of another. The 
King only attains his majority in August. Even then he will 
be not more than eighteen years of age, and therefore not in 
a position to foster infant Parliamentary institutions. The 
young King has not yet given evidence of any great capacity. 
An English tutor has been imported to complete the King’s 
education, but, if rumour is correct, his efforts are rigidly 
confined to an hour or two a week. 


But all these are not immediate dangers. The existing 
Government is likely to continue without serious challenge 
for at least a year and perhaps two years. Whether a serious 
rupture is avoided ultimately depends very largely on the 
personality of the British Ambassador and his capacity to 
influence the situation in the direction of progress and stability. 
Happily, in Sir Miles Lampson the Foreign Office has found 
the ideal man for the post. His appearance alone is an asset, 
for he is immensely tall, and has that general air of distinction 
which attracts attention wherever he goes. No one on the 
race-course, at the theatre, at any public gathering could 
doubt who was the British Ambassador. Sir Miles is further 
endowed with great geniality and radiates among every 
class in Cairo a most attractive spirit of camaraderie. He 
believes whole-heartedly in the Treaty, and is determined 
by doing everything in his power to smooth away diffi- 
culties and generally keep the atmosphere sweet, to make 
it a success, 


The situation is further helped by the fact that there is 
no Die-hard party in Egypt. The British commercial com- 
munity accepts the Treaty as an accomplished fact, and the 
Military experts, too, are convinced that from the point of 
view of defence they have been given everything that they 
require. 

The general atmosphere at the moment, both on the 
Egyptian and the British side, is one of confidence and 
optimism, but so far as the future is concerned I think it 
would be a bold man who would say that with the Treaty 
every difficulty and danger in Anglo-Egypiian relations has 
been removed. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE THEATRE 


‘¢*The Road to Ruin.” 
Ambassadors Theatre 
THOMAS HOLCROFT most deserves to be remembered as the 
author of three volumes of Memoirs, edited and completed 
by Hazlitt, which still make delectable reading. Most of his 
life he spent struggling against misfortune, and even when the 
embarrassment of his affairs was alleviated by the success of 
some of his plays (Hazlitt tells us that The Road to Ruin “‘ had 
a run greater than almost any other piece was known to have ”’) 
he managed to get himself into difficulties again by speculation 
or indiscretions in politics. The son of a shoemaker, he was 
in turn a stable-boy, a schoolmaster (who “had but one 
scholar”), prompter at a Dublin theatre, a strolling actor, a 
journalist, a dramatist, a translator (he translated Beaumarchais’ 
Mariage de Figaro from memory), a novelist, a pamphleteer, 
a writer of occasional verse, and a writer of memoirs. Only 
as a writer of memoirs is he of positive interest today. Thomas 
_Moore declared them to be “ amongst the most interesting 
specimens of autobiography we have,” and it is curious that with 
a recommendation in such fashionable terms no publisher has 
recently thought it worth while to issue a new edition with 
the necessary comprehensive notes. But the original edition, 
published in 1816, and certain abridged editions are available, 
and anyone who is interested in the various social milieux of 
tae period on which Holcroft touched (he lived from 1745 
to 1809) will find his Memoirs a fascinating document. 

The Road to Ruin has not the interest of the Memoirs. It 
was Holcroft’s most successful play and it is generally thought 
his best. But it seems curious that he should have written 
plays of its kind at all. Holcroft was a man of violent political 
passions : though he repudiated violence, he was an apologist 
for the French Revolution and was an enthusiast for the ideas 
of Condorcet and Tom Paine, and the views which he was 
known to hold cost him eight weeks in Newgate, on a charge 
of high treason that was subsequently withdrawn. But although 
popular interest was increasing in the doctrines to which he 
was attached, he made use of them in only one play, The 
Deserted Daughter, which despite a melodramatic form did 
express in general outline the contemporary theory of the 
perfectibility of man. In The Road to Ruin and most of his 
other plays he did not venture outside the conventions of 
sentiment and situation which had been made familiar by his 
predecessors in the theatre. The Road to Ruin expresses the 
platitudes that a kind heart may be concealed behind the 
most forbidding exterior, and that a spendthrift son may 
sometimes feel an impulse towards filial duty. This theme is 
exhibited in a conventional and trivial plot. A young man’s 
extravagance causes a run on his father’s bank; prompted 
by remorse he decides to save the bank by marrying a rich 
and odious widow, who is violently attached to him, although 
he is in love with her daughter. After scme complicated 
humours, arising out of the schemes of a Jewish usurer and 
the pursuit of the widow by another character, the young 
man is saved from his fate by the loyalty of his father and 
his father’s head clerk, and the schemes of the widow and of 
those who are using her as a tool for their own enrichment 
are alike confounded. The merits of the play are that its 
ridiculous plot is neatly worked out, that the dialogue is 
for its time remarkably smooth and natural, and that the 
characters are admirably built. But it is so thin in substance 
that on the stage today it can have only a period interest. 

It is difficult to judge how good this production is, for on 
the opening night the performance was dislocated by an actor 
who had forgotten four-fifths of his part and could not pronounce 
audibly the fragments which he had remembered ;_ his part 
has now been bestowed elsewhere. But Miss Sydney Fair- 
brother, whose resourcefulness several times saved the play 
from summary disaster, was an admirable widow, Miss Lesley 
Wareing was charming as her daughter, and Mr. Baliol 
Hol'oway, who has probably never given a bad performance 
in his life, was as good as ever as the banker. The other lead- 
ing parts wer: well played by Mr. Alec Clunes, Mr. Franklin 
Dyall and Mr. Frank Cochrane, and Miss Lindisfarne Hamilton 
deserved praise for a delightful sketch in a small part. Now 
that normal conditions have been restored, the production 
should be most agreeable. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


By Thomas Holcroft. At the 
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THE CINEMA 


‘*The Deserter.’’ At the Forum——* Dreaming Lips,” 
the London Pavilion = 





At 






The Deserter is Pudovkin’s first talkie, the story of a Ham) 
strike put down by machine-guns, of the German strike a 
to the U.S.S.R. who settles down as an engineer in the a 
where the revolution is already won, until his Conscience tej 
him that he is a deserter and should go back. Though th. 
picture is only three years old it would be unfair to forget that 
as far as Pudovkin himself is concerned, it belongs to the Stage of 
The Singing Fool. 

It is a bad film with some superb moments. Techp; q 
it cannot be ‘compared with the older Soviet film Mey ang 
fobs, which the Forum will soon be showing. We are aware 
all the time of the theorist who has written many articles 
on the new medium of sound, who has produced 
paper in the avant-garde Press a number of ideas for its 
unrealistic use, faced by the picture itself, by the so many week 
of production, by a job which has got to be done. And toa great 
extent the ideas have vanished : they are left as isolated tricks, 
like the suicide in slow motion, outside the context of th 
picture. A curious feature of the studio world is the number 
of old avant-garde directors who spend their energies in ayojg. 
ing production. Pudovkin at any rate comes into the open, 
with his stale caricatures (how much better Lang can work oy 
our feelings with his sense of real evil), his shocking continuity, 
his Boy Scout idealism, his misuse of fast cutting, and a few 
sequences which remind us that after all this is the director 
who eleven years ago shot Mother. 

The opening is admirable. Pudovkin establishes at once the 
documentary scene for the fictional story, which few directors 
trouble to do: the ships and tugs in Hamburg harbour, the 
great docks and tunnels, the unemployed sleeping on benches, 
the crowded proletarian trams ; he works inwards towards tke 
centre of the city, to the uniformed street-sweepers in the 
flowery boulevards and the smart cars and the gross and 
obsequious police on point duty. But there he throws away 
his hand, throws away all the value of the documentary approach 
for the sake of caricature, very good caricature sometimes as 
in the restaurant ritual with tiny bottles over the salad. There 
may be ideological value in the contrast between the capitalist 
automatons and the real, the suffering, thinking workers, but 
there isn’t dramatic value. The awful Victorian shadow of 
inevitable Progress falls across the screen. 

But the film should be seen: there are moments magnificent 
as well as naive, and again one notices the curious fact that 
Pudovkin is never a better movie director than in his still-lifes, 
never worse than in his fast movements. One will go on 
remembering these static scenes : the body of the dying picket, 
shot diagonally from far above, sprawled and motionless on the 
grey cobbles, the whimper of pain that carries on, a mournful 
chorus, through the following scenes: the view-point of the 
pickets down the empty industrial road to the huge grit- 
blackened tunnel, the silence, waiting and emptiness, and then 
the first hardly detectable movements of the strike-breakers 
coming out at the edge of the tunnel. 

Unsatisfactory picture it may be, but it takes the heart out of 
any praise one might have given to Dreaming Lips, a sumptuous 
glossy rendering of Der Traumende Mund, which at least 
avoided the falsity of these luxurious English sets. Anyway 
it doesn’t need a critic’s praise, although one critic has been s0 
moved by its discreet sentimentality that she has bared her heart 
embarrassingly to her large newspaper public.- The theatre 1s 
packed with just such ecstatic women who squeal with admire- 
tion as Miss Bergner’s mechanical sure-fire performance 
proceeds: the bemused and avaricious eyes, the swinging 
arms, prehensile cooing lips: an elfin charm maybe, but how 
sex-conscious an elf. And how the handkerchiefs flutter a 
the close, when the policeman reads aloud the last letter of the 
drowned wife unable to choose between the lover-genius and 
the boy-husband. The story, of course, is neat and plausible, 
the acting refined, the photography expensive, it is a shapely 
piece of sentiment. But there is nothing to remember when the 
night’s over: it is not the Constant Nymph but the coastatl 
corpse on the cobbles which has imaginative truth. 

GRAHAM. GREENE. 
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MUSIC 


Baroque and Rococo: II 


Ir has been suggested that Bach came under the influence 
of Baroque Art; but, although no doubt examples of the 
influence might be adduced, his music generally seems to me 
to show little trace of it. His “ Passions ” are too direct, 
100 unsophisticated, too human to justify or to_need the 

analogy of comparison with the gilded stucco figures in strained 
gttitudes which represent the contemporary artist’s vision 
of the actors in the Gospel-story. One eed only compare 
the “ Sanctus” in the B Minor Mass with the choruses in 
The Messiah to see the difference in artistic outlook between 
Bach and Handel. Nor is it very surprising that the Baroque 
style which came northwards from Italy through the Catholic 
countries to France and reiurned thence, transformed into 
the more secular and witty Rococo, should have passed by 
an organist in a Lutheran community, who had few direct 
contacts with the outside world. 

The reader may well be asking what is the use of the analogy 
at all. Such use as it has lies in the need for illumination 
that we sometimes find when confronted with old music, 
and that need will be greater in connexion with the lesser 
composers. For the great ones are great in virtue of their 
universality. We need not really bother, unless we are 
historians, about contemporary influences upon Bach or 
Handel, because they have sufficient to tell us that is cogent 
to ourselves and our own day. ‘That, in the end, is the reason 
for and the justification of their survival. But for the under- 
standing of the minor composers and the minor works of 
the great, the analogy may be very useful indeed. 

Here Miss Ehlers, who started this discussion, comes 
forward with another argument. On Monday she gave a 
performance with some string-players of Couperin’s Apo- 
thiose de Lulli, a composition which is the exact counterpart 
of one of those ceilings upon which is depicted the reception 
of the mortal great by the immortal gods. To understand it, 
it was necessary to be told that one movement represents the 
flight of Mercury to announce Apollo’s advent; and our 
appreciation is certainly increased by having seen, say the 
marvellously aerial Mercury in Tiepolo’s ceiling at Wurzburg, 
since that tells us the sort of figure Couperin had in mind 
when he wrote this piece of music. 

So, too, I doubt whether Mozart’s Mass in C Minor, which 
was so magnificently sung last week by the Huddersfield Choral 
Society, can be fully appreciated except in the light of contem- 
porary ecclesiastical decoration. In that light it will be seen that 
the florid soprano solo; are no more secular than the statues of 
the Saints in the Stiftskirche at Melk—and there is no reason 
to suspect the sculptors or Mozart of insincerity. In those 
florid soprano airs Mozart was giving his beloved Constanze 
the opportunity of praising God in the way she knew best—the 
way, if you like, of the mediaeval jugglers who performed their 
tricks in honour of the Virgin. And if I were asked for an 
example of the Baroque style in music, I would point to Mozart’s 
setting of ‘‘ Domine Deus,” in which the two soprano voices 
cross one another using the extremes of their compass. It is only 
necessary to compare this with Bach’s setting of the words for the 
same voices to see why the one with its extravagant gestures 
and sense of extreme tension may be called Baroque and the 
other not. The need for such a footnote may be an indication 
of the lesser stature of Mozart’s work ; but it remains a beautiful, 
though incomplete, example of its kind. And let us, at least, 
not make the mistake of writing it down as irreligious, because 
we happen not to understand, and so fail to sympathise with its 
Style. 

It is useful, again, for the understanding of some of Mozart’s 
operas to have seen the kind of place in which their action is set. 
I do not think that Figaro can be described as Rococo, but I 
know that a visit to the Residenz at Wiirzburg, to the Nympher- 
burg near Munich, or the Mannheim Residenz explains at a 
glance things that cannot be set out in less than a long treatise 
upon contemporary architecture and customs. Cosi fan Tutte, 
at any rate, justifies the analogy. For here is the last enchant- 
ment of the Rococo age, the final embodiment in music of a 
style which Fowler defines as ‘“* the form taken by Baroque when 
aimed no longer at astounding the spectator with the marvel- 
lous but rather at amusing him with the ingenious.” 

DYNELEY HUSSEY. 





BUCHNER 


[Von cinem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


Vor hundert Jahren starben in Europa in einer Woche drei 
Dichter, die auch ausser der Gleichzeitigkeit ihres Todes in 
ihrem Leben und Schaffen vieles gemeinsam haben. Sie 
waren politische Dichter, Emigranten, von der Polizei und der 
Zensur grausam Verfolgte, die Borne, Biichner, Puschkin, 
die mit ihren gleichalterigen und gleichartigen englischen 
Briidern, den Byron, Keats, Shelley den schénen Traum 
von einer freieren Menschheit getrdumt hatten. 

Georg Biichner, am 17. Oktober, 1813, also am Entschei- 
dungstage der Volkerschlacht zu Leipzig geboren, stammt 
aus Darmstadt, wo sein Vater ein angesehener Arzt war. 
Georg war der Ailteste Bruder seiner Geschwister, die alle 
eine Bertihmtheit erlangt hatten. Luise wurde eine ange- 
sehene Romanschriftstellerin und Frauenrechtlerin, Ludwig 
verfasste als Arzt und Professor das beriihmte Werk “‘ Kraft 
und Stoff,’ Alexander schrieb als franzdsischer Univer- 
sitatslehrer diverse Romane und Literaturstudien. Sie alle 
liberragte aber weit ihr Bruder Georg, der fast in allen Dis- 
ziplinen der Wissenschaft ein frihreifer und friihvollendter 
Meister war. Er hatte das Gymnasium zu Darmstadt abso!- 
viert, Zoologie in Strassburg, Medizin in Giessen studiert. 
Im Oktober 1836 ging er als Professor an die Zuricher Univer- 
sitat und starb vier Monate spater, am 19. Februar 1837. 

Buchner ist nur vierundzwanzig Jahre alt geworden. So 
musste sein Werk ein Fragment bleiben. Aber auch dieses 
Fragment ist von so einem gewaltigen Ausmass, dass es ihn 
sowohl in seiner Fille wie in seinen Dimensionen zu einem der 
gréssten Dichter Deutschlands machte. Denn tei keinen 
anderen ist die Einheit von klassischer, romantischer und 
politischer Dichtung so vollkommen. 

Von der Vielseitigkeit dieses einzigartigen Jiinglings gibt 
schon eine kurze Aufzahlung seiner wichtigsten Werke einen 
Begriff. Als Historiker schuf Georg Biichner das gewaltige 
Drama ” Dantons Tod,” als Psychologe die Novelle ‘‘ Lenz,” 
als Romantiker das Lustspiel ‘‘ Leonce und Lena,” als Natural- 
ist die Tragddie ‘‘ Wozzek,” als Politiker und Jurist das 
Pamphlet ‘‘ Der hessische Landbote,’”’ als Romanist die 
Ubersetzung von Victor Hugos ‘‘Lucréce Borgia” und 
‘* Marie Tudor,” als Naturforscher die Abhandlung tber 
** Schaddelnerven,”’ als Philologe eine ‘‘ Geschichte der alteren 
griechischen Philosophie’ und als Philosoph ein Werk tber 
** Cartesius und Spinoza.”’ Neben und tiber diesem wahrhaft 
ungeheurem Torso stehen noch die sechzig Briefe an Familie, 
Braut und Freunde, in denen uns der Vulkan eines gliihenden 
Herzens und der Weitblick seiner politischen Prognosen immer 
wieder mit Erstaunen und Erschiitterung ergreifen. Wahr- 
haftig, in diesem Jiingling Georg Biichner hat die Natur im 
ersten Drittel des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts innerhalb des 
deutschen Sprachraums eine Persdnlichkeit von sakularem 
Ausmass geschaffen. Nicht einmal heute, nach einem abgesch- 
lossenen Jahrhundert, kénnen wir noch richtig das Tempera- 
ment und die Konsequenzen dieses Genies ausschépfen. 
In den dreissig Seiten des ‘“‘ Lenz” sind Probleme gestaltet, 
denen die Psychoanalyse bisher nichts gleichwertes an die 
Seite stellen konnte. Im ‘* Hessischen Landboten” mit 
seinen zwoélf Seiten, trotzdem er nur verstiimmelt und mit 
Bibclzitaten verfalscht gedruckt wurde, schuf Biichner das 
erste sozialistische Manifest Deutschlands, vielleicht der 
Welt. Er griindete in Giessen die ‘* Gesellschaft der Men- 
schenrechte ”” und wurde so zum unbekannten Schépfer und 
Vater des VOlkerbundes und der Internationale. 

Georg Biichner, in jenem unnachahmlichen Akkord .von 
Geist und Gemit, von Gite und Gerechtigkeit, zeigt uns 
den Gipfelpunkt germanischer Genialitat. Freilich ertrug 
ihn und seinesgleichen das Deutschland vor hundert Jahren 
ebenso wenig wie das Deutschland yon Heute. Wadre Buchner 
nicht in die Emigration geflohen, so ware er im Kerker ver- 
reckt. Jede Zeile seines unbegreiflich hohen Werkes zeugt 
davon. Es wire ihm kein anderes Schicksal beschieden, 
wenn er heute unter uns leDdte. 

Was von ihm blieb? Ein Buch von dreihundert Seiten. 
Ein Grabstein in Ziirich, auf welchem Herweghs Verse stehn : 

‘Ein unvollendet Lied, sinkt er ins Grab. 
Der Verse schénsten nahm er mit hinab. .. . 


F. G. 


”» 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


War on the Wood-Pigeon 

Farmers have announced the organisation of serious war, 
at last, on the wood-pigeon, that symbolically peaceful bird 
so powerfully beautiful in flight and so gluttonously pestilential 
in habit. It is the wholesale stripping, in some districts, of 
acres of winter greenstuffs that is troubling farmers. The 
pigeon is merciless towards the brussels-sprout. In hard 
winters he attacks it because other food is scarce; in mild 
winters he attacks it because he is a glutton anyway. He 
lacerates the whole plant, crown, buttons and all, with a 
savage voracity that makes the nibblings of rabbits look almost 
like the chimblings of mice. The flocks this winter seem 
greater, if anything, and far less shy, than usual. They 
have fed much under oaks and beeches, evidently on acorns 
and mast. I was once shown, by an animal trainer, the claw 
of a lion. The beak of the wood pigeon has something in 
common with it. For the piece of hooked lion-steel could 
have ripped open the flesh of a man as easily as the pigeon- 
beak rips open the pod of a pea. That ragged but fatal slash 
at the lush pods of summer seems, in fact, altogether too 
ferocious for the dove of peace. But then, has not history 
taught us that olive branches are now offered on the points 
of a million bayonets ? 


* x x * 


The Charm of Pigeons 


Much though I hate his slash at my winter greens and my 
summer peas, I like the wood-pigeon. I like, especially, 
two things about him: I like his summer voice and I like, 
almost as much, one special and almost crazy aspect of his 
flight. That summer note, of all bird-notes the most sum- 
mery, should begin to be heard, according to the authorities, 
somewhere about the end of February. This year it had 
already begun, on mild wet days, at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary. Heard in the dark mornings, it was almost like a 
dream. It is a note belonging to the high orchestras of 
summer, a tender honeyed moan, more monotonous than the 
cuckoo’s, that must first have connected the bird with peace. 
The flight has also something in common with the cuckoo’s : 
the same straightforward direction of power, much the same 
pace. But its one special idiosyncrasy, which Gilbert White 
remarked on but did not stop to describe, is unique. That 
sudden upward swoop and clap of wings at the crest, followed 
by a dying fall, is one of the loveliest and strangest stunts in 
ali bird flight. It never fails to take me by surprise. There 
is a kind of mock tragedy in it, as though the bird had been 
shot by a spasm of joy and had fallen in some sort of ecstatic 
imitation of death. 

* * * * 


The Wild Gladiolus 

The wild English gladiolus, Gladiolus Iilyricus, is one of 
those indigenous plants whose native existence, like that of 
Daphne Mezerium, seems always to have been cn the verge 
of mythical. This small-spiked, bright purple little species has 
never been found except in one locality, the New Forest. 
The Victoria County History of Hampshire confirms this, 
and guide books on that county take pride in it. On the other 
hand Sowerby, in that great compilation made at the end of 
the eighteenth century, does not mention it. Step does not 
mention it. Moore, in a Victorian work on English wild 
flowers, does not mention it, though he includes the Daphne. 
Indeed I find it very hard to find anyone who does mention 
it—except, oddly enough, the seed catalogues, which offer 
this too-modest, mythical little thing at sixpence a packet. 
I have a feeling, somehow, that G. Jilyricus is one with that 
wild pink cyclamen reputed to grow in parts of Cornwall 
and Wales, on which the authorities are also silent; and 
which in turn may have something in common with those 
wild Chiltern snowdrops which I once went to find on the 
advice of the local enthusiast, and which turned out, at last, 
to be primroses, 

* - * x 

A Garden Stoat 

I count it a lucky day when the stoat appears from his home 
in the Lonicera hedge to do a bit of hunting or exploration or 
some brief moments of almost squirrel-like exercise on the 
He appears rarely enough, though more often now than 


grass. 





the pair of weasels living in the same hedge, whic, ‘ 
one time I saw almost every day, when they exploreg th 
hedge like small brown, almost saffron-bellied Snakes, h 
the summer the stoat often hunted in the garden. We wer 
plagued by a family of young rabbits, about six all told, Which 
had squeezed in under the wire. The stoat came to hun: 
them, until finally there were no more to hunt. He Was a 
swift performer, and I never saw any of that grand Suigne| 
drama, the slow circumvention and _ so-called hypnotism 
that arouses horror among those who persist in applying man. 
made laws to the world of nature. The young rabbits had 
seats in the rock roses or among the small forests of anthemis 
and alstromeria, and the stoat had nothing more to do than 
a boy who falls on a young rabbit with his hands in the hay- 
field. But one afternoon the hunt came out into the Oper, 
and as I sat on the lawn a rabbit ran past my feet at full speej 
and the stoat came bounding after him, with amazingly gyjj 
squirrel-like leaps of pursuit. The rabbit took to the hedgs, 
a fatal thing, and in a second it was all over. When I went 
look, in half a minute, stoat and rabbit had gone as completely 
as though they had wiped cach other out. r 


* * x *x 


Stoat and Birds 
All this was really against the rules, according to which the 
stoat should have gone round in dithering circles, the rabbit 
limping helplessly in mesmerised terror, the performance 
inexorable, long-drawn-out. But it is, I think, a mistake 
to suppose that that strange process of terrorising is inevitable. 
A stoat will sometimes kill swiftly, especially in the case of 
young rabbits. And later this same stoat was to break another 
rule. He ran across the lawn, one winter morning, and 
scaled the willow-tree. His feet made small cat-like scratching 
noises on the furrowed bark. By some odd chance the tree 
was crowded with small birds, tits, sparrows, chaffinches, 
Hudson has described how, at the approach of a weasel, a 
group of such birds was striken into a state of excited terror, 
But in the willow-tree nothing happened at all. It is one of 
those old trees, hollow-trunked, known in some parts as 
doddle-willows. The stoat ran about among the branches 
and inside the trunk for a long time. But the birds showed 
no movement and no excitement. It was an hour before the 
stoat came down again. By that time the first birds had gone 
and others had replaced them. But during the whole time 
not a single feather had shown a flutter of alarm or fear. Does 
a stoat in a tree lose all its power of terror ? 
* * * * 
First Spring 
At the beginning of January we took our pleasure. as always, 
more from the remnants of summer than the promise of 
spring. ‘We made much of the ragged stuff of lingering roses, 
old-maidish veronicas, shabby bits of marigold and alyssum, 
the usual out-of-season lupins. A month worked a miracle. 
By the beginning of February primroses were not only out 
in copses, but strong, upstanding, with real spring freshness. 
Sallows had gone beyond a mere flickering of silver buds and 
were luminous against the winey background of chestnuts. 
Celandines were out by the third of the month, wonderfully 
vivid, sun-varnished. Skylarks were strong. Thrushes, al- 
ready indomitable in the mornings, began to reach a wonderful 
pitch of clarity in the twilights. Bluebells were far up. In 
the garden the desolation of too much rain began to be broken 
up by crocus of half a dozen kinds. Almonds were pink in 
bud. And in the hedgerows, more significant even than 
hazel or sallow or the green ears of honeysuckle, a miracle 
of change had come over the hawthorn. Its buds were not 
only red, but green. They seemed like the first true stitches 
in the fabric of spring. But by the middle of the month the 
fabric could show another and perhaps even more remarkable 
stitch: the first buds of blackthorn flower, creamy brown, 
fat-clustered on the spring branches. Ready to break, they 
were almost two full months before their time. They should 
break in a fortnight; which means, according to tradition, 
a blast of snow for March. The countryman takes gloomy 
delight in this bitter coincidence of snow and_blackthor, 
and calls it blackthorn winter and triumphantly reminds you 
that he told you so, H. E. BATES. 
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LETTERS TO 





THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitablz 


length is that of one of our ** News of the Week” 


paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR.] 


AIR WAR AND THE CIVILIAN 
{To the Editor of THE SpECTATOR.]} 

Sip, Your special correspondent upon this subject writes 
with what might be optimistically described as as studied 
moderation.” Presumably he takes the view that if the civilians 
have got to endure the effects of air warfare, it is best not to 
frighten them too much. ‘‘ Casualties,” we are told, “‘ can be 
enormously reduced if order is maintained and prescribed 
rules carried out.” 

Reading that sentence my mind ran to your Marginal 
Comments of last week, which suggested the importance of 
digging out the real meaning of a sentence and quoted the 
boy who remarked that “I cannot help thinking that the 
heart of the country is sound ”” meant ‘“‘ that those who agree 
with me agree with me.”’ 

What this particular sentence means of course is “the 

eater the panic, the greater the casualties ’—and no more. 

We are told that incendiary bombs can be prevented from 
penetrating beyond the first floors—provided that these floors 
are specially strengthened. Similarly protection against gas 
can be obtained if every house can have a sufficiently large 
room made gas proof. 

It is admitted that an attack may be made with the direct 
intention of causing panic and therefore it may be surmised 
that such an attack will be made against the East End where 
none of these measures could be made effective. 

Fire-fighting services are to be trained but we are 
told what chances exist that they can operate during 
conditions that must obtain during an air attack. 

We may hope, however, for some protection against the 
splinters of high explosive bombs—though even here precise 
details are lacking, let us take what cold comfort we may 
from this fact ! 

The whole pretence that effective measures are practicable 
is given away by the suggestion that “‘ certain areas” will 
“need to be evacuated en bloc before the international situation 
becomes dangerously threatening.’”” Why not tell the people 
the truth in plain words ?—Yours faithfully, 

PuHILirp S. MUMFORD. 
Grange, Easthorpe, Kelvedon. 


not 
the 


St. Mary’s 


{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—May I reply, on behalf of the Cambridge Scientists’ Anti- 
War Group, to the questions of your Contributor “ Janus ” 
in The Spectator of last week ? 

In the first place, our own statements on the Air Raid Pre- 
cautions Schemes of the Government are based on scientific 
evidence, much of which has been done elsewhere and is already 
published. We claim to speak as scientists, and not as ‘‘ extreme 
left-wing pacifists.”’ 

Secondly, as to our motives. We are not among those who 
deny that no protection against air attack is possible in 
any circumstances. We believe that the people of this country 
have the right to demand adequate protection from air-raids, 
and to know, moreover, the exact degree of protection which 
the present schemes will afford. 

Frequently statements are made such as that of the Marques; 
of Dufferin and Ava, who said: ‘‘ The vast majority of the 
houses in London and in the other great cities were in fact 
easily made gas-proof ‘by very simple devices.’ (House of 
Lords, 3.12.°36.) Your special correspondent on ‘“‘ Air War 
and the Civilian”? says very much the same thing. Such 
Statements we believe to be untrue, and the evidence for this 
view isto be found in our recent book, The Protection of the 
Public against Aerial Attack. 

We are fully aware of the gravity of these charges, and we 
ask that they should be investigated by an independent and 
authoritative committee of scientists to be set up for this 
purpose. 

As to the scientific basis of the Government proposals, 
when questioned at a meeting of the Royal Society of Medicine, 
Major Blackmore, of the Air Raid Precautions Department, 


stated that ‘‘ the experiments conducted had been performed 
on discarded telephone kiosks.”” If such experiments represent 
all the official research that has been done, this is not sufficient 
as a basis for nation-wide precautions on which the safety of 
millions of our fellow citizens may some day depend.—Yours, 
&c., on behalf of the Cambridge Scientists’ Anti-War Group, 
A. F. HUGHEs. 
1 Strangeways Road, Queen Ediths Way, Cambridge. 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.]} 

S1r,—May I be allowed to point out to “ Janus,’ who is 
scornful of pacifist criticism of the Government’s anti-air raid 
precautions, that there are at least three pieces of evidence 
which anyone with common sense can appreciate, whether 
or not they are scientific authorities? (1) The gas-masks 
being manufactured cover only the face; they are therefore 
no protection against gases which attack the skin. (2) These 
masks are being made at a cost of a few shillings each, but the 
lowest factory price for an efficient mask is, according to a 
contemporary of The Spectator, over £4. (3) The Government 
claim that the present masks are effective against any ga; 
which is known to the Government and can be used in war ; 
in the mouths of professional politicians such a statement is 
ominous. 

With regard to the wider question, “ Janus ’”’ apparently 
thinks that, to guard against panic in time of war, the people 
should be trained to endure the damage of war without enquiring 
too closely into the realities of the situation. The possible 
advantage to be gained by this policy is problematic; the 
danger is certain and the cost too heavy. So that fewer people 
may be killed in time of war (actually a quite small number 
would be saved) the whole civil population is to be hypnotised 
into acceptance of war conditions. This implies first a false 
sense of security. The Government are drawing attention 
to protection against gas attack, but gas attacks will form 
only one small part of the dangers of war. Against these other 
dangers (for instance those mentioned in ‘‘ Air War and the 
Civilian—I ”’) the Government can offer no protection which 
is not ludicrous by reason of its insignificance. Disease and 
famine cannot be prevented by a half-crown gas-mask, and 
this Government which makes such a noise about a doubtful 
protection against a small part of the dangers of war is guilty 
of perpetrating a most dangerous red-herring. The policy 
implies, secondly, war mentality in the people’s outlook on 
international affairs. Preparations for war cannot be made 
with the necessary enthusiasm unless someone is regarded as 
the enemy, and the very idea of an enemy is dangerous to peace. 

Under these conditions, which are the result of the attempt 
to minimise the damage of war, it is hopeless to expect peace 
except as a chance gift of the gods. It is becoming increasingly 
obvious that the present race of international politicians can 
never give us peace; it must come from the people. If, 
then, the Government prepares for war by inculcating a false 
sense of security, thereby making the people blind to the 
realities of war, it is the first duty of those who are working 
for peace instead of piously hoping for it to disabuse the minds 
of the people and make it possible for them to judge as they 
are entitled to, and with the facts in front of them.—Yours 
truly, JOHN LANGTON DURHAM. 

University College, Oxford. 

[Janus writes: Let us keep two quite different things 
separate. No one can be more opposed to war than I am. 
and no one more determined to press for national policies 
that make for peace. I am quite certain that this country. 
under any Government, will never commit aggression. But 
it may, in support of that collective security which I, like one 
of your correspondents, believe to be the best hope for the 
world, become the object of aggression. Is no provision tc 
be made against that eventuality ? Could any Government that 
failed to make such provision survive, or deserve to survive ? 
Would persons who pressed for strong collective action against 
Italy during the Abyssinian conflict have argued against the 
supply of gas-masks to the inhabitants of Malta ?} 
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RATIONALISM AND REASON 


[To the Editor of ‘THE SPECTATOR.] © 

S1r,—May I try to clear the discussion of this subject from 
some confusions ? One may, I think, distinguish three senses 
of the term “‘ reason”: (1) Logical consistency ; in this sense, 
however, “‘ reason” is a general requirement in all thought, 
and does not afford any criterion in the disagreement between 
“‘ rationalists ”? and theists (Christian or Jewish). No logical 
self-contradiction is involved in the belief that a man has 
walked upon the water. (2) ‘‘ Reason ’”? may mean proceeding 
upon the belief that the world has a regular pattern which 
can be made out by observing repeated uniformities, and so 
arguing from what is perceived to what is not perceived (past, 
future, or distant in space). ‘‘ Rationalism ” is the belief that 
the pattern of the universe is already so thoroughly known— 
except for one or two minor details—that you can confidently 
affirm, on the basis of observed uniformities, that certain 
things—for instance, a man walking upon the water—are 
impossible, and that any testimony to such a thing having 
occurred can be declared, without any further investigation, 
to be false. The claim to know already the whole pattern 
of the universe appears to the theist absurd. All supposed 
miracles (if they occurred) are cases of the movement of 
matter by mind in an unusual way. In ordinary experience 
the only movement of matter by mind is the movement of 
living bodies. But the theist can point out that if, in some 
rare and peculiar circumstances, mind or spirit causes matter, 
other than the body it animates, to move in a particular way, 
that is not so signal an exception in regard to the rest of 
human history as the movement of living matter on this planet 
is in regard to the rest of the universe. So far as we know, 
nothing like the purposive movement of living matter occurs 
anywhere in the vast universe outside this infinitesimal speck, 
our globe, and any “‘rationalist’’ spectator who did not notice 
our globe, and proceeded upon observed uniformities in the 
universe, might affirm the movement of living matter to be 
impossible with much better ground than we can affirm a 
man’s walking upon the water to be impossible. 

(3) “ Reason”? may mean the recognition and estimate of 
value. If, for instance, an action is directed to achieve some 
object which is not worth the pains and the cost, we describe 
such an action as “‘ unreasonable.” If the universe is reason- 
able in this sense, then the universe must be directed by some 
purpose to the realisation of values which make the whole 
process worth while, or, in other words, the universe has a 
meaning. The “rationalist,” while maintaining that the 
universe is reasonable in the sense of having a discoverable 
pattern, refuses to believe that it is reasonable in the sense of 
being directed to ends of value: the universe has for the 
‘rationalist’ no meaning. The theistic faith is that it has. 
The theistic faith is quite unprovable. So, for the matter 
of that, is the faith common to the “ rationalist’? and the 
theist, that the universe has a pattern. It is only on the 
basis of that unprovable faith that we feel confident the sun 
will rise tomorrow. Why should the theist make the addi- 
tional leap beyond experience of believing that the universe 
is reasonable in the third sense? Because he is always 
pushed by the advance of time into voluntarily chosen action, 
and he is bound to act either on the hypothesis that the 
universe is reasonable in the third sense, or that it is not. 
Theist and “‘ rationalist ” alike are compelled to act, and so 
to leap beyond experience. But by the theist the faith that 
the universe is reasonable in the third sense is held with an 
inner assurance which may come to be “ morally ”’ as certain 
as the faith, which he shares with the “ rationalist,’ that it 
has a progressively discoverable pattern.—Yours, &c., 

The Athenaeum, S.W. 1. EDWYN BEVAN. 


CHURCHGOING AND RELIGION 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—The Headmaster of Repton shows a better appreciation 
than most believing Christians of the difficulties inherent in 
the Archbishop of Canterbury’s recall to religion. The 
problem which faces us at the outset is this. Exactly what 
religion is it to which we are being recalled ? 

Ir. Christie suggests in his article that the answer is to be 
found in a careful and sympathetic study of the four Gospels. 
It is perhaps by inadvertence that he omits the word “‘ critical ” 
from the list of his qualifying adjectives, but it is less easy to 
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understand why he does not include the Acts and 
the sources to be studied. 

If we refrain-from reading into Scriptural texts the in 
tions with which ecclesiastical exegesis has made ys 
from childhood, two things stand out a mile. The first ; 
that, whatever may or may not have been the Projects . 
Jesus the Nazarene, the foundation of a new religion With fi 
own deified person as the central object of worship was 
one of them. The second is that historical Christianity 
its origin not in any teachings of Jesus but in the belief in the 
Resurrection, and in the conviction that this belief, after 
baptism with the correct formula, ensured the individy 
initiate’s “‘ salvation”? in the eschatological sense, 

It is possible enough that the personal attitude of Jesus 
towards the official hierarchy was, rightly or wrongly, simile 
to that of many people in our own day : that the priests Were 
more concerned about the prerogatives and emoluments ¢ 
their office, and sacramental subtleties, than about the materi 
or even spiritual welfare of the people. He would Certainly 
have been horrified, however, at the idea of the overthry 
of his ancestral religion and the abrogation of its law, whic, 
by a supreme irony, have been effected in His name. 

It is curious, on the other hand, that neither Paul nor any 
other of the earliest propagandists of Christianity, seem eyey 
to have heard of Jesus in the capacity of “teacher.” He wa 
simply the symbol of a vicarious atonement. 

The real activities of Jesus are perhaps best summarised in 
the charge on which he was sentenced : “ Perverting the nation 
and forbidding to give tribute to Caesar, saying that he himself 
is Christ a King.” To this charge the prisoner in effet 
pleaded guilty, and unless one is wilfully blind to the significance 
of many passages in the preceding narratives, it is clear thy 
the ‘false’ witnesses spoke a good deal more of the truth 
than Christian prejudice is willing to allow. The scanty 
references to the subject in Tacitus and Josephus confirm this 
view.—Yours faithfully, W. Smitn. 

78 Queensgate, Bolton, Lancs. 
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[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
SirR,—I cannot help wondering whether, if Mr. Christie's 
young friend had gone on Sunday morning to an Angh- 
Catholic church he would have found the service “ duller 
than ever,” though perhaps it might not have “ pleased the 
family”? so much. 

For fifteen hundred years all Christians in East and West 
worshipped on Sunday morning at Liturgy or Mass. The 
English experiment of the last three hundred years in sub- 
stituting Matins, in spite of Cranmer’s genius, has not met 
the needs of ordinary people, though our Order of Morning 
Prayer has been a priceless possession in Cathedrals and 
College Chapels. But there had already been offered in 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ‘‘a continual remem- 
brance of the sacrifice of the Death of Christ and of the benefits 
which we receive thereby.” —Yours, &c., 

CLEMENT F. ROGERS. 

2 Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 1. 















IRISH FREE STATE “ NATIONALS” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—I hope Professor Berriedale Keith will forgive me for 
again pointing out that he uses the expression “‘ Irish National” 
when he means to speak’ of “‘ Irish Free State National.” 
There is no such thing as an Irish National under the existing 
state of affairs. I do not wish to make any point of this; bu 
in discussing a matter of constitutional law it is necessary to be 
as precise as possible in the use of terms. The main question, 
as put in my former letter, is whether a natural-born British 
subject can be deprived of that status against his will by ay 
local legislative body. 

Professor Keith seems to leave this in a rather nebulous com 
dition. I hope I do not misconstrue him in saying that hs 
view appears to be that a person may at one moment be 
British subject, and at another moment not a British subject. 
Does he suggest that, for instance, Mr. Bernard Shaw is é 
British subject at Holyhead and not a British subject at Kings- 
town ? What is he while at sea between the two harbours: 
A British subject might live all his life in Liberia without 
losing his status. Why should he lose it because he happens © 
live in southern Ireland ? 
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————— —————————————————— 
The last paragraph of Professor Berriedale Keith’s letter is 
q matter of politics ; and I intend to deal merely with con- 
po nal law, leaving politics severely alone. But here again 
| have to find fault with the professor’s use of terms. What 
he mean by a semi-republican State? Surely a State 
must be either a republic or not a republic. When he speaks 
¢ “the President of a semi-republican State,” he obviously 
“odes to Mr. de Valera. That gentleman’s title is not Presi- 
dent of a State, but “‘ President of the Executive Council of 
the Irish Free State,”’ an office differing only in name from the 
Prime Ministers of the other Dominions of the British Com- 
moawealth of Nations.—I remain, &c., 


Kingston, Co. Dublin. J. D. A. JoHNson. 


THE VETERAN SCHOOLMASTER 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

$,—-Dr. Shackleton Bailey’s article opens a wide field for 
discussion. He begins with a criticism of the Burnham 
gale and the immobility it causes in the teaching profession, 
, subject which has been frequently and fully discussed at 
educational conferences, and by some of the teachers’ organisa- 
tions. Dr. Bailey has apparently neither been present nor 
read the reports. 

He soon goes on, however, to his main thesis, which, reduced 
to its simplest terms, is that assistant masters over 45 or 50 
should be consigned to the lethal chamber. If Dr. Bailey’s 
contentions as to the inefficiency of these “‘ veterans ”’ be true, 
no headmaster or authority would appoint them even if the 
Burnham scale did not exist. Apparently headmasters, 
doctors, lawyers, politicians, judges, &c., are not subject to 
this rapid onset of senile decay, which afflicts assistant masters. 
The truth probably is that schoolmasters, as a class, retain 
their youthful spirits and outlook for a longer period than 
do. members of most other professions. The reason is not 
far to seek. To hear that men of 50, who have spent their 
whole lives in close contact with the young, day in and day 
out, “nave mostly lost touch with youth,” is certainly 
astonishing. 

It. is interesting to learn that these greybeards of 45-50 
‘*must of necessity in the majority of cases be less conversant 
with the latest ideas in the teaching of their own subject than 
those whose connexion with a university is far more recent.” 
Where do these latest ideas originate ? Are they the products 
of pure thought and deep meditation within the walls of our 
universities ? Are they not rather, at least as far as they have 
yalue, the results of the experience, thought and experiment 
of just these despised veterans? The new methods are 
discovered in the schools, not in the universities. Most 
assistant masters can, and do, read, and they have little difficulty 
in learning of successful experiments in other schools. 

Dr. Bailey seems to find it a matter for regret that it would 
not be possible for the Board of Education ‘‘ suddenly to 
decree that no school was to have more than a third of its 
staff composed of men over 45,” and that the consequent 
dismissals would “ provoke an outcry from the powerful 
teachers’ organisations.’ Let us hope it would provoke an 
outcry from more than the teachers’ organisations.—I am, 
yours faithfully, G. KENNEDY. 


18 Howard Road, Morpeth. 


THE CASE FOR CHEAP MILK 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sirn,—Mr. Muntz persists in suggesting that to sell below the 
fixed Price is the same thing as to sell unprofitably. He is 
mistaken. 
I do not propose to copy for his use half a page of a blue 
book. He can buy it for 1s. 3d. But I may tell him that the 


_ figure of 6.01d. is described as the annual average cost. It is 
_ hot stated how many farmers can produce at that cost. 


The 
point is, however, that a considerable number can certainly 


| Produce at less than the average of 9d. Some can produce 
| 31d. cheaper, some 2d. and some only 3d. By those amounts 
4 they can sell profitably below the fixed price, but for the 
_ ‘Xisting law. 


Mr, Muntz bases his whole case on what he calls ‘“‘ the econo- 
mc price of milk,” and even goes so far as to speak of the 
Petmanent economic price.”” Since there is no ‘such thing 


4 one economic cost of production for milk or anything else, 


so there is no such thing as one economic price ; still less a 
permanent economic price. The costs of no two producers are 
exactly the same. What will yield a profit to one will yield a 
loss to another. What we need is that costs should be got down 
to the lowest possible level in order that the greatest possible 
number of people should be able to buy milk. The most 
powerful inducement to the high cost producer to improve his 
methods and reduce his costs is the urgent pressure of economic 
necessity. Ifa 94d. producer finds that his trade is going to a 
6d. or 8d. producer, he will soon learn to adopt his competitor’s 
methods. Finally, may I protest against the sugge!ion that 
these marketing schemes are really designed for the benefit of 
consumers? No consumer ever asked for them or wanted them 
nor has he ever needed them. There is no shortage of milk, nor 
the least prospect of it: very much the reverse. The schemes 
are designed to extract from the consumers the largest possible 
price, and it is high time to stop all this monkeying with the 
food of the people—Yours, &c., ALFRED BEESLY. 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


[We cannot this 
Spectator.] 


continue correspondence.—Ep. The 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA: A GERMAN VIEW 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 

Sir,—Herr Hitler repudiates the French idea of “ indivisible 

peace.” He is only interested in bilateral treaties. Any 

kind of understanding with the U.S.S.R. appears to him an 

impossibility. But this notion of his may easily make im- 

possible any understanding with the Western Powers. 

What the Western Powers are mostly interested in is the 
curtailment of armaments to the lowest possible level, and 
that would be the point of any understanding with Germany. 
The huge expense of present armaments is having a very 
serious effect on their finances and on all efforts to increase 
the well-being of the population. The cost of armaments 
makes taxation go up all the time, increases the general dis- 
satisfaction with present-day conditions and may well lead 
to all manner of catastrophes. 

Disarmament—a disarmament applying to every State on 
some uniform plan—is consequently the main objective of 
the Western Powers and of the smaller States which maintain 
democratic rule. M. Léon Blum in his speech at Lyons 
on January 24th, 1937, made it clear that they would be 
prepared to make substantial sacrifices to achieve this end, 
sacrifices which might well make it very much easier for 
Germany to co-operate with the other European States. 
But he did not fail to add that there could be no accommoda- 
tion of this kind if its consequence was to be a direct or indirect 
expansion of armaments and, therefore, to increase the dangers 
of war. 

The question is whether the Western Powers could not 
give up their demand for a collective and indivisible peace, 
thus perhaps offering Herr Hitler the opportunity to come 
to some arrangement with them on the basis of bilateral 
treaties. Public opinion needs apparently to have it made 
still more clear than has been shown hitherto why there can be 
no abandonment of the principle of the indivisibility of peace. 

Supposing we were to follow the line mapped out by Herr 
Hitler, this would involve leaving aside in the various treaty 
negotiations the vast expanse of Russia with nearly two hundred 
million inhabitants. That Russia must regard any such 
exclusion as an indication of hostility stands to reason. Russia 
will in that case be unable to reduce the strength of her present 
armaments, perhaps indeed—if that is possible—she will 
have to increase them. If, however, Russia maintains her 
armament power, it is going to be difficult, if not impossible, 
to induce her neighbours to start disarming, for they must, 
after all, protect themselves against the contingency of an 
aggression or an invasion from a highly armed Russia. But 
in that case the neighbours of those neighbours, including 
Germany, are also unable to cut down their armaments, and 
this inability to disarm thus extends to every one of the States 
in question. 

But this means that the main purpose of all these 
conventions, namely disarmament, is wholly frustrated. 
Nor can the goal be reached by any other route without the 
collaboration with Russia. True, States may conclude various 
bilateral treaties containing mutual assurances of friendship, 
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either in the form of non-aggression pacts or similar engage- 
ments. And these pacts would, if they were taken seriously, 
and really carried out, have the effect of preventing any one 
of the States concerned going to the help of its friends, if they 
were attacked by some other State, a party to a bilateral treaty. 
But France, for example, even if she could have complete 
confidence in the agreements ‘concluded with a militarily 
stronger Germany, could never fall in with such an arrange- 
ment, because the aim of the purely defensive alliances which 
France has made was precisely to compensate for that military 
inferiority. 

Above all, bilateral agreements would never offer any 
chance of disarmament. Herr Hitler in his speech on 
January 30th, 1937, made a great point of the fact that 
Germany is not isolated, and he named a string of States 
with which Germany had made agreements. The point is, 
however, that none of these agreements afford anything in 
the way of real protection for the German Reich. Not even 
those which for the time being appear to go furthest—as for 
instance the understanding with Italy. Others, for example, 
the Treaty with Poland, provide still less security for Germany, 
since Poland’s alliance with France still subsists. And, above 
all, they do not make it possible for Germany to effect the 
slightest reduction of her armaments. If Germany is really 
anxious to liberate her people from the fearful pressure and 
burden of armaments, if Germany wants to relieve the present 
tensions which are producing everywhere today the fear of 
war, then the only means available is that of “ indivisible 
peace.”” If Germany rejects agreements of this kind, it means 
that she is against any reduction of armaments, and that the 
latter are being maintained for some other purpose besides 
defence. 

The desideratum of ‘indivisible peace”? is not based on 
any doctrine or ideology. It is the natural consequence of 
the facts, an inevitable necessity, when the question is examined 
in all its implications. 

Since I am a German you will understand why it would 
be inadvisable for me to append to this letter any more dis- 
tinctive signature than TTEUTONICUS. 


DID ENGLAND STARVE GERMANY ? 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—During the last eight or nine months of the War I 
was a prisoner of war at Maintz, and therefore had a good 
opportunity of seeing the condition of the Rhinelanders at 
that time. 

The children certainly looked thin and pinched, and we 
used to feed them from Block A in the citadel, that is, the 
section of the citadel which overlooked the street. In my 
opinion the Germans were starved during the War, but not 
by England. The blockade of Germany was conducted as an 
act of war by the Allies jointly, and our effort to reduce the 
amount of food entering Germany at that time was similar 
in intent to the submarine warfare conducted against the 
Allies. 

Secondly, as regards the position after the War; I spent 
some weeks in Germany, visiting the Rhineland, Berlin and 
elsewhere in 1921 on behalf of my firm, and I obtained orders 
from various importing agencies for canned goods to the 
extent of some hundred thousand pounds. The actual 
importers were anxious and eager to obtain the goods and 
willing and able to pay for them. I spent many days in 
Berlin endeavouring to obtain importation licences for the goods 
which I had sold, but all in vain—the reason being that there 
was no foreign exchange available to pay for the goods in 
question.—Your obedient servant, ERNEST H. TAYLOR. 


The Model Factory, Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham. 


INTERVENTION IN SPAIN 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Lt.-Col. Butler’s opinion as to the relative responsibilities 
of France and Italy for intervention in Spain is of importance 
to nobody but himself: but his little outburst of petulance 
typifies a piece of misunderstanding that is singularly common. 
I do not know what the relative totals of non-Spanish troops 
on either side are, though I should have thought that “‘ almost 
everybody ” by this time realised that there are far more 
with the Rebels than with the Loyalists. What is, however, 
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quite undeniable is the difference in the character Of the 
foreigners on the two sides. On the Government side thy 
are genuine volunteers, far the greater number being it 
and Italian opponents of Fascism: though it is true there an 
also some Russian aviators and technicians. The main bods 
of these “volunteers” arrive entirely without equipmen 
as well as without training. On the other side we hear of 
regular detachments being disembarked; they are fully 
equipped; and being Italian and German Fascists they are 
fully militarised. In addition no one can read of the boasted 
mechanised detachments without realising that for all intents 
and purposes these are not volunteers at all. Why, indeed 
does our Government even pretend that they are? Ag Mr. 
Noel-Baker said in the House of Commons, those who believe 
in volunteers from a totalitarian State will believe anything ~ 
Yours faithfully, : 
JOHN W. Harvey, 
6 Claremont Road, Headingley, Leeds 6. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Colonel Butler’s reference to ‘“‘ Jew-ridden France” 
as the chief offender in the Spanish War is distinctly comic, 
as it is reported that General Franco’s paymaster, the man wh) 
found the francs for General Franco, is the Majorca Jewis, 
millionaire, Juan March.—Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE EDINGrR, 
The Bath Club, 24 Dover Street, W.1. 


HERR OSSIETZKY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—I certainly gathered from the letter of the two doctors 
that Herr Ossietzky was still in captivity. Nevertheless, I am 
still convinced that it is undesirable for foreigners to take any 
action that may be regarded by other nations as interfering in 
their business or taking sides in their domestic controversies, 
I rather wonder if the “‘ distinguished foreign friends ” would 
have so publicly sent their good wishes, if no political con 
siderations or sympathies had been involved.—Your obedient 
servant, 
NorTON G. LAwson, 


Temple Lodge, Richmond, Yorkshire. 


TRADESMEN’S BILLS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR. ] 
Sir,—From time to time I see pathetic letters in the Press 
about the wrongs of unpaid tradesmen. I have always tried 
to pay my tradesmen by return of post or at any rate with 
as little delay as possible; but there is quite another side 
to the question, namely, the apparent negligence of tradesmen 
in regard to rendering bills. 

On February 1st I received an account from a chemist 
largely composed of an ‘“‘ account rendered,” said to have 
been rendered in January. I did not receive it in January; 
but I asked him to send me particulars. This has occurred 
with two other bills, and after four or five days I have had no 
reply. I have often had the same difficulty in collecting 
accounts payable by executors. The explanation may wel 
be that tradesmen assess their prices at a scale which penalises 
the honest customer, and therefore will not trouble to assist 
anyone who wishes to discharge a bill punctually.—Yours, &, 


9g New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. E. S. P. HAynes. 


BRITAIN AND THE LEAGUE 
[To the Editor of THE SpPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—I thank you for the answer to my letter, But my point 
does not seem to have been made clear. Are we not bound 
to wait for the League’s pronouncement before deciding which 
side to favour? And if the League is dilatory or inactive, 
must not we be the same ?—Yours faithfully, 


Cade House, Heathfield, Sussex. F, C. GATES. 


[No. We have pledged ourselves to favour a victim of 
aggression rather than the aggressor, but if the League fails 
to decide who the aggressor is within reasonable time we 2f 
free to form our own judgement and act on it.—Ep. Tk 
Spectator.] 
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By EDGAR ANSEL MOWRER 
would lie with Britain rather than with France. And the 


“ JyTERNALLY, France has lived a brave and courageous life 
during these years ; internationally, she has led a cautious— 
and many would say, cowardly existence.” ‘*‘ These years ” 
are the last five, of which The Destiny of France is a shrewd and 
exhaustive chronicle. A more poignant period could hardly 
have been chosen, for it marked the change from a “ post-War ” 
to what may well prove to have been a “ pre-War” epoch. 
Like all but the deliberately blind, Mr. Werth is sharply con- 
gious of this fact. In the concluding paragraphs of his preface, 
he notes the disintegration of the Versailles order, the equally 
complete ruin of the League Order—‘ powerfully attacked by 
the Fascist countries, and poorly defended by France and 
Britain ”°—but adds that if “‘ we (liberals ?) stopped feeling 
self-conscious at the mention of the words ‘ freedom’ and 
‘democracy °"—and we do !—we might yet pull through. For 
the Fascist countries have physical strength, supported by the 
crudest kind of bluffing—but nothing else.” Yet his book is 
but one long description of how irresponsible dictatorship has 
bluffed time after time and how each time pacific democracy 
has thrown up the hand and paid the price. 

In an admirable chapter, ‘‘ Non-stop 1919-1932,” we go 
through the post-War years, touching only the high spots. Here 
the reviewer could wish there had been more attempt to place 
the French slump in the framework of the general moral decline 
that followed the overstrain of the War. In Germany, the 
reversion to ‘‘ pre-history”’ and the revolt against reason 
(Glauben Sie noch an die Vernunft, Herr ?); in Britain, an 
incredible switch from a comrade in arms to an ex-enemy, 
motivated by a strange mixture of political craft (balance of 
power), desire to promote trade, and non-conformist need to 
do penance for the monstrous mendacity and hatred of the War 
period; in the United States a cowardly shirking of responsi- 
bilities in nearly every field, and the attempt to forget it all ina 
vast intoxication of prosperity ; in France, the sudden access 
of terror following the realisation that the “‘ hereditary enemy ” 
was not only fiercely alive but already grooming himself for 
another round. It is not a pretty picture. If it seems more 
depressing in France than elsewhere, this is because France, 
properly called by Mr. Werth the “‘ stronghold of freedom on 
the Continent,” had always hitherto been so gallant and 
suddenly seemed so pitifully exposed. Therefore “‘ the decline 
of France as the leading European power ”’ is to the reviewer the 
chief subject of this volume. For the second subject, perhaps 
dearer to the author, namely, the successful defence of the 
French democratic republic against Fascism, is but a day-dream 
if internationally the French do not soon pull themselves 
together, refuse one instant longer to be duped or intimidated, 
and face the appalling fact that peace cannot be bought from 
opponents whose raison d’étre is the preparation and waging 
of aggressive war. 

As Mr. Werth shows, it began (somewhat late) with Briand : 
“Tant que je serai Id, il n’y aura pas de guerre ! ’’—to culminate 
in the stubborn Laval: ‘‘ Never shall I give the order of 
mobilisation ! ”°—eight words that virtually killed the League 
of Nations. The author, as he showed in his previous France 
in Ferment, is an excellent chronicler, who trates the slow 
thread of events from day to day, missing nothing, or at least 
missing little. It would be fascinating to know, rather than to 
conjecture, whether Sir Samuel Hoare really told Laval, in 
those stirring days of September, 1935, when it really looked 
as though the Home Fleet might save the League idea, that 
M no circumstances would the British use force against the 
Italians. For in this case the darker betrayal of the League 








The Destiny of France. Werth. (Hamish 


By Alexander 
Hamilton. 10s. 6d.) 


author never tries to investigate the irrepressible rumour that, 
even when he was promising the British “‘ full support ” in any 
action against the Italian pact-breakers, the two-tongued Laval 
also warned them that such “ support ” was valueless since the 
French people would never ‘“ march ”—thereby paralysing 
even the boldest British pro-Leaguers. In fact, the reviewer 
wishes that Mr. Werth had brought into the text of his book 
more of the hard analysis which he crowds into his preface. 

But why insist on guiding lines when the facts speak for 
themselves ? Briand tried to conciliate Germany. Perhaps it 
was an impossible task. Perhaps the attempt came too late. 
Tardieu reversed the policy and when, under Briining, the 
Weimar Republic was already dying, refused to lend a helping 
hand. Hitler’s advent made conciliation without French 
capitulation an illusion. But Daladier and Laval ignored 
Hitler. Barthou tried in vain to mend a bad situation by 
** roughness ”’ at a time when the French were already jittery. 
Germany introduced conscription in defiance of the Versailles 
Treaty; Britain and Germany broke the naval restriction 
clauses without consulting France. Mussolini duped the 
naive Laval, whom the Quai d’Orsay could hardly prevent from 
giving Ethiopia to Italy outright. (‘‘ Pensez qu’il a fait ¢a a 
mot, a moi ! ”? was all that the Auvergnat politician could find to 
justify his selling the League to the Duce for a “‘ friendship ” 
that was then expressed in a preference for Germany !) 

And finally Laval had to go. Germany remilitarised the 
Rhineland, half isolating France from its eastern allies. Flandin 
and Sarraut hesitated, listened to Britain, did nothing. Blum 
came. Once more in Spain the dictators flouted international 
usage and democratic prestige by their open support of the 
rebels. And once more Blum, as the price for the presumed 
support of Great Britain, had to swallow his convictions and 
allow French interests to be harmed, perhaps mortally. It is 
a vivid and. to the reviewer, a depressing story leading to 
no good. 

More inspiring to a democrat is the account of how La Rocque 
and Doumergue and Tardieu had the democratic republic 
at their mercy and dawdled about the job of stifling it until 
the Radicals called their bluff; of how the Popular Front 
reconciled Liberals, Socialists and Communists in the single 
determination not to allow the advent of a French Hitler ; of how, 
contrary to all precedent, they succeeded, won the following 
election and realised a ‘“‘ French New Deal.” Mr. Werth is at 
his best in dealing with French internal politics: here his 
intimate acquaintance with French politicians, his knowledge 
of the country, his sense of humour and fairness even when 
dealing with persons whose views he does not share, make 
him the most illuminating of writers on contemporary France. 
The reviewer likes best the excerpts from Mr. Werth’s diaries. 
Away from events and abstractions, he manages in a phrase to 
give an entire country : 

**T spent Easter Sunday at Evaux-les-Bains, in the Creuse, 
where I was regally entertained by the local baker, M. Maney- 
raud, who happens to be the son-in-law of old Thiebault, my 
Paris concierge.’ Happy country where bakers entertain 
visiting foreign correspondents and the “little man” has 
brains enough to rule. This explains many things, among 
them why Fascism in France was not successful ; at least, not 
in its first spasm. 

May one, while paying tribute to the writer, protest against 
the wrapper design ? The choice in France is not, at least for 
the present, between a “‘ Fascist saluting ” tri-colour and a red 
flag over a clenched fist, but between a free democracy and 
some new sort of despotism. 
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THE MIND OF CHRIST 


Concerning Himself. By Maisie Spens: (Hodder and Stoughton. 


10s. 6d.) 
Miss SpENS has produced a contribution to Christology of 
great originality and importance, which must interest all 
serious students of the New Testament, and beyond this all 
deeply religious minds. Yet this is a book of which it is singu- 
larly difficult to give any adequate account inareview: perhaps 
because of the level of prophetic fervour at which much of it is 
written, perhaps because it is turn by turn mystical and 
exegetical in method, and presupposes in its readers at least 
some recognition of those deep levels. of spiritual .experience 
to which it appeals. Its informing idea is that the fragmentary 
records of the acts and words of Jesus which are preserved in 
the New Testament point back in every case to the intensity of 
spiritual life and experience out of which they arose. Here 
we are given a clue which can lead to a better understanding 
of His personality ; and it is only in the light of this experi- 
ence, that the significance of His outward life can be perceived. 
In its fullness this experience must of course remain forever 
unknown to us ; yet something of its character may be divined 
when we begin thus to consider each of the utterances and 
actions reported in the Gospels in relation to His interior life. 
Events and teachings are thus found to be sacred, not so much 
in their own right and because of their effect upon men, but 
because they represent and emerge from the dispositions. and 
practice of a life which is perfectly united to the Divine. It is 
the absolute quality of that selfhood to which they testify which 
matters supremely ; and it is the atsolute quality of this self- 
hood which gives their inevitable character and eternal signi- 
ficance to the acts. We are required, therefore, to re-read the 
Gospels from an entirely fresh point of view ; with the emphasis 
placed not on the revelation giventhrough them, but on the 
experience of the revealing Personality—not on the manward 
but on the God-ward aspect of Christianity. In this great 
task, Miss Spens asks us to use—and indeed her whole method 
compels her so to do—the Fourth Gospel as an essential docu- 
ment, equal in historic value to the Synoptic record ; for the 
Synoptics do not “‘ attempt to penetrate the interior processes 
of our Lord’s Mind and Spirit,” but aim solely at an objective 
presentation. 

“In St. John’s Gospel we see Jesus from within to the without ; 
in the Synoptists we see Jesus from without to the within: but 
the more deeply we penetrate both, the more inescapably are we 
confronted with identity of personality.”’ 

The results which are reached by an acceptance of this 
standpoint and the reading of the Gospels from this angle are 
remarkable. The whole story is seen in new proportion. The 
significance of various events, which have not previously been 
given their full value in the record, is freshly understood ; 
and a wealth of material revealing something of the hidden and 
interior life of Jesus is disclosed. It is true that the language 
may prove difficult to some readers ; but so does the language 
of the prophets, and this book has some of the disconcerting 
characters of prophecy. It is also true that now and then we 
are pulled up by a piece of imaginative reconstruction—e.g. 
that of the childhood of Christ—which seems at first sight to 
go further than our knowledge can justify. But in each case 
reflection proves that here we have a legitimate deduction from 
the Gospel record; only startling because of its freshness. 

Among the points of importance which are brought back 
into prominence are the many indications in the Gospels of 
the mystical character of those periods of solitary devotion, 
recurring through the Ministry, in which—as the Greek text 
has it—Jesus “‘ passed the night in the prayer of God”; and 
the corroborating fact that ‘‘ the supernatural realities which 
He voiced could only have been unveiled to Him through con- 
templation.” Most welcome, too, is the emphasis on the degree 
in which His “‘love of and immersion in the out-of-doors gave a 
spaciousness to His spiritual life ; and anchored it in objective 
reality, rather than in subjective sensibility.” Again, the 
profoundly paradoxical character not only of the teaching but 
of the actual life of Jesus, in its fusion of ‘‘ sacred and secular, 
human and divine,’ emerges very clearly; also the element 
of “* tonic severity,” the uncompromising note, the total demand, 
which was an essential part of His teaching, but is too seldom 
given its full weight. 

“Any portrait of our Lord which omits to include a realist 
severity is altogether wanting in truth as well as in perspective. 
» « - He made neither His teaching nor daily life with Him easy. 





—=====. 
In calling the disciples He cut relentlessly across the human go, 
of their previous livelihoods and across their home ties, His on: 
were already cut across. . . . He forbids anxiety with regard tote 
necessities of life, even for life itself.”’ 

I have left untouched in this brief notice the deeper aspects 
Miss Spens’ remarkable book, which indeed are hardly 
able for discussion in a review. But those interested 
note as particularly valuable her striking treatment of the 
constant element of temptation in the life of Jesus, and of the 
Passion in its relation to the problem of human suffer; 
Though I doubt whether she would entirely accept this judge. 
ment, what she here shows us, it seems to me, is Absolute 
Religion—in the sense of an unblemished response to the toul 
demand of God—as revealed in its perfection in the spirituy 
life of Jesus: proved by this fact entirely to transcend, whils 
yet it completes transforms and “ saves,” the spiritual life o 
the race. EVELYN UNDERHILL, 


of 
Suit. 


THE NATIONAL INCOME 


National Income and Outlay. By Colin Clark. (Macmilhy 


I2s. 6d.) 

By the publication of The National Income 1924-191 
Mr. Colin Clark is already acknowledged as one of the firy 
authorities on the statistical measurement of the Nation 
Income, and by the publication of this volume, in which te 
both revises the estimates and extends the scope of his 
previous work, he cannot fail greatly to strengthen thy 
reputation. His work widely extends our knowledge of a 
subject which is of fundamental interest both to the layman 
in his observations of social and economic phenomena, and 
to the economic theorist in testing his ideas by applying 
them to the facts of the real world. 

A brief outline of the scope of Mr. Clark’s work will serve 
to show the importance of his results.- The size of the total 
national income is measured in terms of money for the years 
1924-1935, quarterly figures being given for the more recent 
years. These figures for money income are converted into 
figures for real income, and later for income per head, by 
eliminating the effect of price changes and by allowing for 
variations in the numbers of occupied persons. The dis- 
tribution of income between different income classes of rich 
and poor; its division into rent, wages, salaries, interest and 
profit; the individual contributions of the main occupations 
and industries to the total national income ; the redistribution 
of income between rich and poor brought about by State 
and local taxation and expenditure; the variations in the 
amount of income allocated to expenditure on capital develop- 
ment; the contributions ‘to the total savings made by indi- 
vidual thrift, by the placing of part of company profits to 
reserve and by the sinking funds of local authorities; the 
types of capital—industrial equipment, houses, roads, &c.— 
which are developed by these savings: all these subjects are 
illuminated by comparative figures for a large number of 
years, which are brought up to date and in many cases have 
not been available before. 

In a short review one can only mention a few illustrations 
of Mr. Clark’s results, picked almost at random from a hundred 
others of equal interest. We learn that in 1931 13.7 per cent. 
of the total population lived in families with incomes of less 
than ros. per head, but that these families included 25.3 pet 
cent. of the total number of children under 14—which gives 
a clear indication of the extent to which poverty is associated 
with large family needs.. Later Mr. Clark shows that private 
savings—apart from the repayment of loans from building 
societies, the payment of premiums on life insurance policies 
and other working-class savings through savings banks, &c.— 
have ceased to contribute anything to the nation’s savings, 
which, apart from these sources, are provided entirely by 
the accumulation of company reserves, and by the sinking 
funds of the State and local authorities. Figures are given 
to show that in 1935, out of a total expenditure on new capital 
goods of £268 million, £145 million represented expenditure 
on new. housing; this, together with Mr. Clark’s demon- 
stration on p. 249 that a fall in expenditure on capital goods 
is likely to cause a fall in the national income of twice that 
amount, serves to show the extent to which our present 
relative prosperity is dependent upon housing activity, and the 
serious consequences, against which we should now be pre- 
paring, of a-break in the housing boom. 
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e who studies this book cannot but admire the 
and tireless labour which Mr. Clark expends upon 
lable sources of information in order to make his 
estimates. Those who read his preface will realise how 
unnecessary much of this ingenuity would be and how much 
more reliable some of the estimates would become if British 
official statistics were improved in the ways which he, following 
other weighty authorities, suggests (e.g., by the publication 
of reliable figures of industrial - profits bas2d upon income-tax 
assessments). Economists _are often reproached—sometimes 
unjustly—of being unrealistic and of holding divergent opinions. 
These defects might to a large extent be rectified by the pro- 
yision of accurate, realistic information, by means of which 
they might put their ideas to the test. For such information 
economists and, indirectly through them, the public owe a 
deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Clark ; and for its improvement 
they rely upon the response of the authorities to his plea for 
a development of our official statistics. J. E. MEabe. 


LETTERS OF LENIN 


The Letters of Lenin. Translated by Elizabeth Hill and Doris 
Mudie. (Chapman and Hall. 153s.) 

Asour a thousand of Lenin’s letters have been published. 
Nearly all of them are to be found in three volumes issued 
by the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute in Moscow, the first 
being devoted to letters to his relatives, the other two to 
political letters. The present selection contains about a 
third of the whole, and appears to be. reasonably representative. 
The translation is good, and the various sections are prefaced 
by useful chronological summaries of the principal events 
of Lenin’s life. : 

The “letters to relatives”? are written almost exclusively 
to his mother and sister.. (Only one letter from Lenin to 
Krupskaya appears, and this is stated to be the only one 
preserved—in later years they were rarely or never separated.) 
They fall into three periods—the period of youth, the period 
of exile in Siberia (1897-1900), and the subsequent period 
of European wanderings down to the outbreak of War. These 
letters passed through the Russian post, and the writer could 
rarely refer except in periphrases to the things which lay 
nearest to his heart. This is perhaps the reason why they 
are as a whole dull and unrevealing. The personal touch is 
noticeably absent, and the mystery of Lenin’s personality 
remains unsolved. Unless other. letters still survive unpub- 
lished, posterity will know less. of the personality of Lenin 
than of any other modern figure of comparable importance. 

The political letters are a different matter. The most 
interesting and important are perhaps those of the 1914-17 
period, in which Lenin discusses his attitude to the War. 
Every move towards peace (he greatly exaggerated the will 
to peace in both camps) is feared and denounced by him as 
a threat to the revolutionary cause. ‘‘ Peace guarantees 
‘social peace *"—1.e., the submission of the proletariat to the 
bourgeoisie, the calming of the proletariat, and the continuance 
of the existence of capitalism. . . . Objectively, who will 
benefit by this peace slogan? It will certainly not help the 
propaganda or the ideas of the revolutionary proletariat.” 
Lenin rightly saw in war the greatest hope of the proletarian 
revolution. It is pathetic at the present juncture to find in 
this section several intimate letters addressed to Karl Radek, 
as well as one referring to a ‘‘ disgusting slander ” that Radek 
and other leading Bolsheviks were agents in the pay of the 
German Government. 

The least satisfactory section is the last, which contains 
letters written after the triumph of the Bolshevik revolution. 
The published letters of this time are for the most part of an 
official or semi-official character, and possess no great intrinsic 
interest. It is a fair assumption that this-section is nothing 
like complete even in the Russian edition. A good many of 
Lenin’s letters to Trotsky were certainly in the possession of 
the Merx-Engels-Lenin Institute some years ago. Not one 
of them has appeared in print; and there does not seem to 
be a single mention of Trotsky in any published letter of 
Lenin after 1917—the period of their closest collaboration. 
One cannot help suspecting that. the expurgator’s hand has 
been laid on the sacred text in the interest of contemporary 
Political controversies. Nor is there any reference to Stalin 
in the correspondence of this time, though two official letters 


addressed to him are printed. Needless to say, the famous 
farewell letter published by Mr. Max Eastman, in which 
Lenin expressed himself in unflattering terms of many of 
his party colleagues, including both Zinoviev and Stalin, 
does not appear, though its authenticity has never, so far as 
I know, been seriously contested. E. H. Carr. 


A COURT BISHOP 


(S.P.C.K. 


THE subject of this biography is interesting, both for his own 
sake and for his numerous contacts with the political and 
social history of his time. He was successively Bishop of 
Bangor, Salisbury and London, and refused both archbishoprics. 
The son of William Sherlock, Dean of St. Paul’s, he started 
his‘ ecclesiastical career with favourable auspices, becoming 
Master of the Temple in succession to his father at the early 
age of twenty-six. Mr. Carpenter does his hero no injustice 
when he entitles one of his chapters ‘‘ A Court Bishop,” for 
Thomas Sherlock, like Joseph Butler, advanced in his profession 
largely because he was a favourite with Queen Caroline and 
attended her philosophical tea-parties. It was owing to her 
influence that he became Bishop of Bangor, in spite of the 
opposition of the powerful Whig, ‘‘ Pope’”’ Gibson, Bishop 
of London. The rivalry between these two strong-willed 
ecclesiastics was not due solely to personal motives. Sherlock 
inherited from his’ father the High Church Tory tradition 
which goes back to Laud and his political power rested, as 
Mr. Carpenter well brings out, not only in his influence with 
the Queen but in “‘ his acknowledged leadership of the younger 
Tory clergy.” 

Mr. Carpenter has patiently traced Sherlock’s relations with 
the ministers and the shifting, and often shifty, politics of the 
time, but no skill of narrative could make these ancient intrigues 
other than wearisome. We turn from them to ask what kind 
of man Sherlock was and what principles, if any, he represented. 
It must be confessed that he had a considerable interest in 
his own career and in the preferment of his relatives and 


Thomas Sherlock. By Edward Carpenter. 15s.) 








For Irishmen only. 


T. C. Murray, the 
Abbey Theatre dramatist, author of Autumn 
Fire, Birthright, Spring, Maurice Harte and 
other fine plays, has written a first novel, 
Spring Horizon, which should be read for 
its memorable picture of how the outside 
world of local and national politics appears 
to a growing boy. The hero is young 
Stephen Mangan, son of the grocer in a 
small town in Co, Cork ; and “ sympathy 
with life in all its phases, rough and smooth, 
severe and tender, has gone to the making 
of this story.” —Irish Press. 

Spring Horizon is ready at all bookshops 
and libraries ; it has been praised all over 
the Irish Press, in Scotland, and by London 
critics, including Howard Spring. Though 
not a great book it is most certainly a good 
one. 7s. 6d. net. 
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friends, but he stood for a perfectly coherent conception 
of the Church, which is notably different from that held by 
the modern High Church party. In his view, the Established 
Church was the nation on its religious side and a necessary 
part of the Constitution. For this reason he defended the 
Test Acts and the disabilities of dissenters, though a letter 
to Dr. Dodderidge, quoted by Mr. Carpenter, shows that he 
was theologically nearer to the Nonconformists than most 
modern Anglo-Catholics. It seems that he distrusted them 
not so much as heretics but as disturbers of the harmony of 
the Constitution. 

Mr. Carpenter has some interesting pages on Sherlock as 
a theologian, but he cannot claim for the truculent bishop 
that he had much to contribute. It may be true that, in a 
rationalist age, he had an exceptional sense of the importance 
of history, but the most obvious fact about him is that he had 
a legal mind. With his admirably clear and forceful style he 
was a most formidable controversialist, probably more 
immediately effective against the Deists than the profound 
Butler. 

His tombstone asserts that his ‘‘ beneficent and worthy 
conduct in the several high stations which he filled entitled 
him to the gratitude of multitudes and the veneration of all.” 
This, we feel, to say the least, is an exaggeration. There 
must have been a certain insensitiveness in a man who could 
inveigh to his clergy against the evils of non-residence when 
he himself had been non-resident and was about to sanction 
non-residence in the case of a friend; had Sherlock been a 
little more resolute he might have secured bishops for the 
American Church and altered the history of the Anglican 
communion in that continent; nor can we readily believe in 
the saintliness of an ecclesiastic who left £140,000, even though 
we may suppose, with Mr. Carpenter, that it was not all 
acquired from his several church preferments. ‘Thomas 
Sherlock was an able man and an honest one, according to 
the standards of his day, which he seems to have accepted 
without question. Mr. Carpenter has made an interesting 


book out of his life. W. R. MATTHEWS. 
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Biographies 


LORD BOTHWELL Robert Gore-Browne 


“‘The reader who reads history for 
entertainment will find a wild and 
fascinating story. The serious student 
will find a real addition to his know- 
ledge.” —TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


BOLINGBROKE Sir Charles Petrie 


The author of The Four Georges gives 
us an important new biographical 
work, the first new study of Boling- 
broke to appear for thirty years. 


THIS SHINING WOMAN Tre Life of 


Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin by George Preedy 


““The best biography of a woman by a 
woman in recent years. This vividly 
convincing study of feminine psycho- 
logy; written with such shrewd and 
sympathetic insight.” — OBSERVER 
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POPE’S EARLY PROSE 


The Prose Works of Alexander Pope. 
1720. Edited by Norman Ault. 
Press. 30s.) 


Wuat Pope said of literature in general can be said 
first volume of this handsome, well-printed edition of his 
miscellaneous writings in prose—it is “by no means th 
universal concern of the world, but only the affair of ; ‘ 
men who write in their closets, and of idle men who te 
there.” I do not wish to suggest, nor, I imagine, did py 
when he introduced with these words the first Collection of 
his Works in 1717, that people who spend their lives reaq: 
or writing in closets have nothing better to do than to kill 
time. On the contrary, one must be idle (in the sense that 
one must have leisure) to appreciate the work of an ingenioys 
scholar like Mr. Norman Ault. One must have time 1 
digest the fruits of his learning, and time to reflect on their 
value. For Mr. Ault has certainly contributed something gj 
value to English scholarship by producing, for the first time 
a correct and thorough edition of everything, apart from hj 
letters, that Pope wrote in prose. 

Anyone who has turned over, even superficially, the confuse 
mass of anonymous and unidentified tracts, pamphlets anj 
periodical essays, written at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century and vaguely associated with the names of Pope, Swifi, 
Arbuthnot and others, will realise that Mr. Ault has sg 
himself a very interesting and very difficult task. Th 
interest in trying to isolate and identify Pope’s share in thes 
papers may not be obvious to the average reader, but the 
difficulties involved will be apparent to anyone who maka 
a close study of Mr. Ault’s introduction. 

Thus, the present volume—the first of two—which con. 
tains the prose written by Pope in the early part of his life and 
during the period of his greatest poetical activity, comprises 
forty short pieces, of which only six were acknowledged by 
Pope on publication. Later in life, it is true, he admitted 
his authorship of eleven others. But Pope, who loved a 
mystery as much as he disliked Curll, Dennis and the reg, 
never revealed what share, if any, he had in the remaining 
twenty-three. Mr. Ault would claim, and is himself con- 
vinced, that all of them were written by Pope, and he has 
set out to prove this. The problem is about as difficult a 
trying to identify the author of an unsolved crime, committed 
two hundred years ago. 

I confess that, if I were the criminal (or, for that matter, 
Pope) I should be very uneasy if Mr. Ault were the detective 
on my tracks, or the judge on the bench. For Mr. Ault, in 
spite of his very considerable experience of the literary under- 
world of Pope’s day, his familiarity with its tricks, and his 
abounding patience and zeal, seems to me to allow far too 
much importance to circumstantial evidence, presumptive 
proofs and ‘‘ high degrees of probability.”” He argues from 
them cogently and persuasively, and his conclusions are often 
hard to resist; but the fact remains that his putative attribu- 
tions are largely based on negative evidence—if Pope didn't 
write it, then no one else could have written it—and, to my 
mind, are too frequently supported by arguments derived 
from echoes and parallel passages of very dubious value from 
Pope’s authentic works. For example, in the jury-box | 
should be inclined to accept Mr. Ault’s arguments in favour 
of Pope’s responsibility for The Critical Specimen, the first of 
two previously unidentified pamphlets he reprints from theit 
rare originals. I should do so, if only because of its obvious 
connexion with The Narration of Dr. Norris; but if. the 
learned Professor Sherburn was also of the jury, there might 


Earlier Works 
(Oxford : Shakespeare a 


Of the 


be difficulties since he does not believe that Pope alone wrote F 


The Narration. On the other hand, w: should, I believe, 
agree in not convicting Pope of the authorship of the second 
of these pamphlets, a curious whimsy entitled A Sermon on 
Glass Bottles. 

This is not the place to explore more deeply the numerous 
problems which Mr. Ault raises. Whether one agrees with 


him or not in accepting, now for the first time as Pope’s, thes F 


two pamphlets, four Spectator and five Guardian essays, which 
no previous editor has identified, Mr. Ault deserves the thanks 


of all idle men for the care he has taken over this notable F 


edition and for the many intriguing opportunities he provides 
for them to exercise their own powers of literary detection 
and judgement. JOHN Hayward. 
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Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell 


(n this fascinating volume, Sir Peter (late secretary of the London Zoo) tells of a life lived to the full—always 


interesting 
which 


—written with pure beauty.’ —Morning Post. ‘At present the most engrossing chapter will be that in 


he describes events in Malaga since the outbreak of the Franco rebellion—will interest thousands.’ — 


ROBERT LYND: News-Chronicle. ‘A notable book by a notabie man —vigorous, salty, entertaining.’ —London Mercury. 





- War on Great Cities 


The Fheht of an Impress 
Wu Yung 


A fascinating account of the Boxer 
rising by a Chinese official of the old 
school, and the story of his adventures 
with the wandering court of the 
Empress Dowager and the Emperor. 

Illustrated. 8/6 


Polite Essays 

: 

Ezra Pound 
Ezra Pound’s new volume is con- 
cerned with contemporary literary 
problems and shows that he is the 
most fructifying critic of our times. 
His forehandedness makes the present 
volume particularly exciting. 7/6 


Ambush of Young Days 
Alison Uttley 


‘Spontaneity, sincerity and individua- 
lity. Here indeed, was a childhood as 
it should be—singularly beautiful and 
refreshing.’ — Manchester Guardian. 


‘This delightful book.’ —ObDserver. 7/6 
8 


Men are Like Animals 
Donald Macpherson 
‘No more ingenious scientific thriller 
has made its appearance for a long 
time.’ —Daily Mail. ‘Macabre, comic 


in parts, extremely well written.’ — 
Sunday Referee. 7/6 


A Problem a Day 
R. ML. Lucey 


A problem for every day in the year, 
along with solutions and help in the 
art of tackling problems. ‘Almost 
endless entertainment.’ —Cambridge 


Daily News. 5/- 





15/- 
Burmese Silver 
a novel by Edward ‘Thompson 


‘A brilliant book written with a kind of splendid recklessness 
as refreshing as it is rare.’ —Observer. ‘An exciting and 
agreeably terrifying tale told with irresistible dry humour.’ — 
Daily Mail. ‘An exciting and vivid book with passages of 
rich humour.’ —sTORM JAMESON. 7/6 


Tenant for Death 
Cyril Hare 


‘The discovery of a new and really first-class detective story 
writer is not something to announce in reckless phrases, and 
it is only after the most serious deliberation that we say 
that Mr. Hare is such a discovery. 7/6 


W hite Horses of Vienna 
18 stories by Kay Boyle 


‘Get this book.’ — Listener. ‘For goodness’ sake, have a look at 
Miss Boyle.’ —Worning Post. ‘Has not only the exquisite 
surface precision, but, also, the latent potency of poetry.’ 


Observer. ‘An event.’ —Sunday Times. Second printing. 7/6 


~ 9 : f ’ 
Eve’s Doctor 

° i we so 

a novel by Signe 'Toksvig 

‘A theme very much to the point to-day —the influence of 

religion on private lives and on s¢ ientific progress.’ —John 


O’ London’s. ‘Set in a maternity hospital 
of detail not too common even in realistic novels of to-day 


has an incisiveness 


—noteworthy.’— Times Literary Supplement. 7/6 


The Fleshly Screen 
-anovel by Edward Dodge 


‘A story, of adolescence, of the delicate awakening of a boy 
to the appeal of a woman—his experiences are told with a 
charmiig reticence. A first novel which leaves no doubt 
about its author as far as quality of writing is concerned.’ — 
Manchester Guardian. 7/6 


Frank Morison 


This supremely important book, by an ex-ollicer of the R.A.F. and R.F.C., is the first to deal exclusively with the 
menace of modern war to our great cities. It gives an actual photographic record of air-raiding, 1914-18, and 


discusses the sensational and now very dangerous Fire Plan. ‘An engrossing narrative —he is evidently no believer 
in the suppression of facts... ought to be read as a matter of interest and of duty.’ — Spectator. 8/6 
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MR. POUND’S CRITICISM 


Polite Essays. By Ezra Pound. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 


IN criticism it is better to hit one nail on the head and miss 
a dozen than to spend a lifetime dabbing at tin-tacks with 
cotton-wool. When a critic hits as hard as Mr. Pound, it 
is silly to carp at his occasional misses before appreciating 
all the hits. He campaigns vigorously against ignorance, 
stupidity and insensibility ; he tries consistently to estimate 
poetry according to ‘“‘ high, international and durable stan- 


dards ”’ ; and he always comes down from the general statement . 
He points to good works that ought — 


to the specific example. 
to be better known, and names the bad works that usurp 
their places. He makes clear the qualities—sharpness of 
imagery, intelligence, sensibility, and a full use of the properties 
of words—which distinguish good work from bad. ‘‘ Damn 
your taste, I would like if possible to sharpen your percep- 
tions, after which your taste can take care of itself.” 

In his criticism, hostile or favourable, there is neither 
personal spite nor adulation. His abuse is directed against 
a vice or a system, or a person who is the expression of the 
vice: there is nothing personal in it, no private warfare. 
Mr. Pound’s first and only loyalty is to poetry: ‘‘ When 
literature is not active; when the word is not constantly 
striving towards precision, the nation decays in its head.” 
His essay on Harold Monro is neither kindly nor urbane, 
but it is just, and it sharpens the reader’s appreciation of 
poetry in general. Monro was struggling out of the paro- 
chialism which was choking English poetry at the beginning 
of the century ; and in his essay on Housman’s Leslie Stephen 
lecture, Mr. Pound shows how the same parochialism limited 
and distorted Housman’s perceptions and encouraged a blurred, 
uncritical use of terms, confusing “‘ intelligence” with a 
tendency to think in abstract terms, and ‘‘ poetic frenzy ” 
with ‘‘ half-wittedness.” 

Essays on Carlos Williams, T. S. Eliot, Laurence Binyon’s 
Dante, and ‘‘ The Prose Tradition in Verse’ show the same 
critical sensibility at work. Most of the essays have appeared 
before (the preface to Active Anthology is reprinted, and 
an essay on How to Read); but it is useful to have them 
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_ intended to focus attention on the subject-matter, not on g, 


‘ refers, but there is Professor Neale’s treatment of Essex 


‘ Harrison might have made some use of Naunton): “te 
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collected, and the book forms a good sample of Mr P 
methods. He firmly believes that the problem of ane 
in speech and thought cannot be tackled by jon 
the world is dominated by big business, and big bee 
has no use for poetry which shows any real insight uae 
or integrity. “‘I am writing for humanity in a mudd a 
by usury.” Mr. Pound has little patience with g pa 
which grows agitated over the (physical) deterioration Of is 
cannon-fodder, but does not care a damn for mental dij; . 
and honesty. He assumes that education need not stop » 
fifteen or eighteen or twenty-one, and loses his tem My 
those who think it should. But he talks more sense to the p> 
than any other English-speaking critic. Critica] i ng 
_whether graceful or denunciatory, often serves to dine 
attention from its subject-matter to the critic’s Personality 
Mr. Pound’s downright style may disturb some readers, i 
it reveals his personality plainly enough, but it is certain 
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THE SPOILT ARISTOCRAT 


The Life and Death of Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, hy 
G. B. Harrison. (Cassell. 15s.) ’ 


WitH his successive Elizabethan Journals, Dr. G. B. Harris, 
has for long been preoccupied with the background for sy 
a life as he has now written of Essex. A few years ago j, 
wrote a study of Shakespeare at Work, 1592-1603, whic) 
was notable for its strong common sense, vigour and freshney 
. These qualities are even more demanded of a biographer 
Essex, with whose career it is so difficult to have any sm. 
pathy—spoilt young aristocrat that he was—and whose {i 
has in any case been dealt with by a number of recent write, 
For there is not only Lytton Strachey, to whom Dr. Harris, 












his Queen Elizabeth, and Dr. David Mathew’s original stu 
of him from the Irish angle in his Celtic Peoples and Renaissay 
Europe. So that when one comes to Dr. Harrison’s bot 
one has the sensation of having been all over the grow; 
before. 

But there can be no doubt that Dr. Harrison tells the wel. 
known story, the too well-known story, very well and vivid) 
—from Essex’s beginnings as an orphan in Burghley’s househti 
and at Cambridge, through the dazzling career, like a too-h 
sun on a spring morning, in the Netherlands, France, a 
Cadiz, in the Azores, to its eclipse in Ireland, the fatal outbred 
into the City and the pathetic end in the Tower. (The boo 
jacket speaks of his ‘‘ unworthy ”’ death, but that is a mistake, 
It was not unworthy. Many a better man than Essex m 
his end that way, and Essex met his with dignity.) 

Indeed one wonders whether dignity, a real nobility, wa 
not his chief claim in the end; political intelligence, tu 
rarest of all forms of ability, certainly was not. What a ful 
he was compared with the Queen or Burghley, or Rob: 
Cecil or Bacon! And yet not altogether a fool : that was hi 
tragedy. He was intelligent, well-read, reflective, had gra 
charm and dash—how bored one gets with the charm, hy 

- bored Elizabeth must have become with him; for he wa 
utterly without balance, that instinctive sense of directa 
which is the test in politics. Or rather his sense of direction 
was just wrong, as Bacon saw and as Naunton says (Dt 


















Souldiery all flockt unto him, as foretelling a mortality; ai 
are commonly of blunt and too rough counsels, and ma 
times dissonant from the tune of the Court and the State’ 
If he had been less intelligent he would not have come tl 
such an end. It was largely the Queen’s fault: he was htm 
one great mistake ; she gave him so much rope that he wet 
and hanged himself. 

Dr. Harrison is very perspicacious about this ; he sees th 
her very childlessness made him so attractive: “ beneall 
the ceremonies and trappings of royalty, she was a very lonely, 
childless woman, whom no one loved for her own sit 
perhaps Robin might.” He was the son she might have hut 
The psychological relations of these two, which make sud 
an absorbing study, are a good deal more complicated thi 
the usual explanation, or even Strachey, allows for. Ds 
Harrison’s summing up of the Queen (p. 131) and of Ess 
(p. 180) is distinctly good; his conception of them, as of hi 
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La National Income 
tid Catey 
or and Outlay 
digs By COLIN CLARK, M.A: 
t sop outstanding novels University Lecturer in Statistics, Cambridge. 12,6 
IPE With : An up-to-date study of our national finances. “Is likely to 
the pare be the standard work in this field for many years to come,”— 
Writing Economist. 
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“= [TAKE THE HINDMOST | ‘Theory of Employment 
By FRANK TILSLEY, author of “I'd Do It By JOAN ROBINSON, M.A. 

Again.” dij H aes 6d. nen Author of “The Economics of Imperfect Competition.” 8, 6 
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By R. BLAKE BROWN. 
“Flecker wrote just such another book in ‘ The 
King of Alsander.’ It had the same flowing 
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The essays discuss such problems as: causes of inflation; 
influence of mobility of labour upon employment; effect upon 
unemployment of raising school leaving age and shortening 
the working day, etc. 


The Economic System in a 
Socialist State 


. 

By R. L. HALL 
Lecturer in Economics, Trinity College, Oxford. 7,6 
Socialists are apt to assume that co-ordination will be retained 
in a new economic order without deliberate organisation oi 
an alternative system. This book deals with the condition 
which will have to be satisfied by such a system. 


An Essay on 
Economy and Value 


Being an Enquiry into the Real Nature of Econoni} 
By ALEC L. MACFIE 
Lecturer in Political Economy, Glasgow University. 
Author of “ Theortes of the Trade Cycle,” 7,6 
“Fertile in illustration, proyocative in thought, courteous in 


his controversial manner and full of contagious cnthusiasm,” 
—New Statesman, 


Augustus Cassar . 
A Personal Study 


By DR. BERNARD M. ALLEN 
M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Toronto) 
Author of “Gordon and the Sudan,” ete. 8,6 


This book is published in anticipation of the celebration next 
autumn of the bi-millenary of the birth of Augustus. It 
presents a picture of the Emperor himself, and shows how he 
rose to be the greatest figure in the world of his day. 


By COMTE DE SAINT-AULAIRE 
formerly French Ambassador to Great Britain (1920-1924) 
Translated by George Frederic Lees and 
Frederick J. Stephens. 

This book is primarily a sketch of a remarkable personality, 

and is intended for the student of affairs and ‘those interested 

in the interplay and history of practical politics. The volume 

is packed with thought and analogy, and the treatment is 
masterly. 
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other characters, is on the right and accepted lines. Where 
he fills out the story chiefly, with material from the Hatfield 
Papers, is as regards Essex’s first service in the Netherlands 
under Leicester, and again in portraying in more detail his 
attitude towards the Irish campaign before he went. 

The book is well written in a fresh and vigorous style, with 
short, sharp sentences. It is garnished with a beautiful 
new reproduction of the portrait at Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
all the other portraits of Essex entirely fail to make one see 
in what the charm consisted. A. L. Rowse. 


MISS HEBER AND MISS IREMONGER 


‘*‘ Dear Miss Heber .. .’’: An Eighteenth Century Corre- 
spondence. Edited by Francis Bamford. (Constable. 8s. 6d.) 


IN an attic of his Northamptonshire home, Weston Hall, Mr. 
Sacheverell Sitwell found eleven large tin trunks crammed full 
of letters, mostly of the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies. ‘‘ Dear Miss Heber ...”, the first selection from 
th's hoard to appear, has been carefully edited by Mr. Bamford 
and provided with introductions by both Mr. and Mrs. Sitwell ; 
the latter gossiping agreeably about the history of her house 
and the spacious days when one’s passport portrait was liable 
to be a drawing by Ingres (I wonder, had photography not been 
invented, how many officials would today accept a Picasso ?), 
while her husband discusses the personalities of the various 
correspondents who wrote to Miss Heber. We deduce from 
the letters a gracious, intelligent, rather frivolous creature, and 
regret that only one letter from her own pen survives, written 
at the age of seven, but already individual : 

** Richard has mended the pen, so I must tell you that Grany 
and her two girls sit close together at the same table, which often 
moves so sudingly that you are not to wonder at the fine black 
spots in this.”’ 

All her correspondents are female, and the prevailing spirit is 
that of Jane Austen’s world, so we cannot well fail to enjoy 
even their most trivial chatter : 

“ General Conway’s Riddle was certainly on an indelicate subject 
but, notwithstanding that, I think Mrs. Fanshawe’s answer very 
smart and clever... .” 

** Nothing is now talk’d of here but the Camp—next Tuesday 
is the Grand Review. .. .” 

But in this merry little circle, as Mr. Sitwell points out, there 
is one star. Miss Iremonger stands fully revealed in her letters 
as the perfect literary old maid, romantic, sententious and 
greatly given to the use of French phrases and capital letters. 
She prides herself on her indifference to the social round, and 
even in town finds time to visit the Orleans Collection, where 
she had ‘‘ much pleasure in such superior monuments of art.” 
But she is happiest, she insists, in the country, enjoying “‘ drives 
with my Father and Mrs. I. over our Forest in an open Carriage 
called the Sociable,’ reading the Revd. Mr. Bowles’s Sonnets 
** by a Stream or over a Rock,”’ or, best of all, ‘‘ quietly seated 
once more in my North Parlor with my books around me and a 
clear murmuring rivulet before me, out of the sight of Streets 
and Houses. Oh, mon cher Zimmermann, Que je te soutenai ! ” 
Here she would read History (though she ‘‘ hated Battles ”’), 
Political Philosophy, Botany, and Mr. Godwin’s novel “‘ called 
Things as they are, or Caleb Williams : it is written in a masterly 
superior style, quite a philosophic novel, and no Love in it.” 
Her calm was only disturbed by ceaseless worryings about the 
great subject of health: her mother’s (‘‘ Mrs. I. has always 
enjoyed charming health, but exquisitely delicate feelings are 
interwoven in her frame ’’), Miss Heber’s, and, of course, her 
own : 

** As I have every reason to believe my good friends have a sincere 

regard for me, I know it will give them pleasure to be informed 
that my Stomach has for a considerable time been very materially 
better.” 
The temptation to go on quoting from Miss Iremonger is hard 
to resist, but we must leave her observing, in a penultimate letter, 
that ‘‘ the Years appear to revolve much more rapidly as we 
advance in age.” 

The remaining correspondents—Mrs. Drake, for example, 
and Lady Banks, the wife of the celebrated scientist—are not 
very interesting : but Miss Iremonger alone is sufficient excuse 
for the publication of a volume as prettily produced and illus- 
trated as could be. 

DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR. 
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A BIOLOGIST’S CONFESSIONAL 


My Fill of Days. 


By Sir Peter Chalmers Mitch 
Faber. 15s.) ae (Faber a 


Str PETER CHALMERS MITCHELL will be remembered b 
general public chiefly as the regenerator of the . 
** Zoo,” and the founder of Whipsnade ; but his inoemapil 
friends, all the world over, recognise that his achi 


: f eveme 
as a zoologist represent only a comparatively limited side g 
his multifarious activities. Their very modest recital indeed 


occupies little more than a single chapter in his vari 
fascinating biography. The son of a Scottish Minister 
trained in the astringent discipline of the manse, he learn 
in childhood to face up to life as an arena of hard work and 
serious struggle; and though the years widened his Oppor- 
tunities for enjoyment, and he was no ascetic in his hours 
of pleasure, work always had first claim upon his loyalty 
so that he was ready to turn his hand to anything that 
others judged him capable of doing. And _ their judge. 
ment was generally justified, for his adaptability was 
inexhaustible. 


ed aad 


From school at Dunfermline to the University of Aberdeen, 
from Aberdeen to Christ Church, Oxford, he won prizes 
exhibitions, medals and academic honours, making a modey 
allowance expand enough to admit of extensive Continent 
travel, and storing the harvest of a quiet eye at every tum 
of the road. He became a scientific demonstrator, a lecturer 
on biology, a journalist, a clubman, a literary adviser to pub. 
lishers, an author of books, leader-writer to The Times, and 
finally Curator to the Zoological Society. He revolutionised 
the Gardens in Regent’s Park, startled hide-bound pedants 
into accepting changés they thoroughly distrusted, using his 
acute appreciation of human foibles to overcome opposition, 
and eventually to establish confidence. In the Great War 
he did notable service at the War Office, while still engaged 
in presiding over the difficulties of running the “‘ Zoo,” He 
has travelled in every quarter of the globe, making friends for 
himself and his country by his swiftly adaptable tact and 
resource. For his crowning interest has always lain in the 
vagaries of human nature; his biology has been a study not 
of nerves and tissues mainly, but of impulses and tendencies, 
first and last. 


The narrative of his autobiography sparkles with well- 
known names, and with pointed and illuminating anecdotes, 
His humour is as fresh as his judgement is sure. In short, 
this is a record of absorbing interest, and of the widest possible 
appeal. It closes with a moving—it might even be aid 
with a noble—Epilogue, which, starting with its author’s 
confession of despair over the prevailing trend and temper of 
the time, finds refuge in a final confidence that the spirit of 
man still carries with it its own way of escape, by the road 
of discipline and charity, into conditions of prosperity and 
paths of peace. Reasonable, resolute, and humane, it offers 
an implicit vindication of a career of high achievement, and of 
baffled but unconquerable ideals. ARTHUR WAUGH. 


| THE RIVAL CREEDS 
Christianity and Gommunism. | (Basil Blackwell. -2s. 6d.) 


THE immediate impression which this volume arouses is one 
that will be shared by every reader: in book form the various 
articles and letters which appeared in The Spectator have 
gained enormously in significance. The contributors sor 
themselves into three groups. Dr. Inge and Father D’Ary 
appear as the uncompromising opponents of Communist, 
with Dr. Barker as a less ardent ally. Dr. Barker holds that 


Communism depends on force and that ‘ material efficiency” [ 


is its altar, but “there is a soul of goodness” in it. Mr. 


Strachey fights a lone battle as the orthodox Marxist, while 
Dr. Needham, Dr. Niebuhr and Canon Barry represent 4 


desire to interpret Christianity ‘as friend rather than foe. 
Canon Barry, indeed, describes Communism as “ the latest 
of the Christian heresies.” Dr. Needham is further to the 
Left and suggests that “‘ modern Communism has discovered 


how to do what (one form of) Christianity always powerlessly 7 


wished to do.” 


The extreme antagonist is useful for debating purposes | 
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Mr. Strachey with an easy rejoinder when he asserts: that 
** Marx was not exactly a Communist.” Dr. Inge cannot 
distinguish between Communism and the methods of Com- 
munists, a confusion which can equally be applied to 
Christianity. Father D’Arcy in the midst of a lucid chapter 
observes that ‘* seldom in history has a more childish philosophy 
held the attention of man” than the Communist belief that 
only thought in action has validity. It is odd that none of the 
correspondents have commented on this remarkable opinion. 

It is the third group of contributors which offers the more 
constructive considerations. Dr. Needham exposes the weak- 
ness of Christian sociology but goes no further than humanism. 
Canon Barry, in spite of his generous sympathies, is forced 
ultimately to regard the two causes as irreconcilable since the 
Christian claim is that ‘“‘ Man truly belongs to another (super- 
natural) Order.” Dr. Niebuhr alone is able to supply the 
possible synthesis in a masterly survey which reveals both 
the strength and weakness of Communism, of orthodox and 
liberal Christianity. Here we become aware that the discussion 
has led to a positive conclusion and that the book, as it were, 


has been effectively rounded off. - 
KENNETH INGRAM. 


I WRITE FROM WINNIPEG 


T.B.R.Newspaper Pieces. By Thomas B. Roberton. (Toronto: 
Macmillan. $1.) 

‘THOMAS B. ROBERTON was a Scot who left his native land in 
z910, and after farming on virgin soil in Alberta and passing 
through other experiences in lumber camps and on fruit ranches, 
settled down in Winnipeg in 1916 as a linotype operator in a 
printing office. There he began writing weekly columns to 
a Labour publication. These attracted the attention of the 
editor of the Winnipeg Free Press, Mr. J. W. Dafoe, who has 
always held that one cannot do better with a newspaper than 
put good writing into it. In 1918 he joined the editorial 
staff of the Free Press, where he was assistant editor-in-chief 
at the time of his death in January, 1936. This selection 
trom his writings has been made by one of his colleagues 
and the volume is a tribute to his memory. 

If it were no more than that it would hardly deserve mention 
on this side of the Atlantic. But in fact these fugitive pieces, 
often written, so we are told, on the spur of the moment and 
against time, are little gems of literary art. Roberton was a 
born writer. ‘‘ Writing to him,” says Mr. Dafoe in his fore- 
word, ‘‘ was a joy, an inspiration, a challenge and an agony. 
He put his life into his writings; in the passages that move 
and disturb and enthral his readers he transfers to them 
his own emotions.” 

What T. B. R. evidently enjoyed most was “‘ to take a few 
hours off and to play truant with the poets,” as he tells us, 
with much appropriate illustration, in a delightful essay on 
** The Best Line of Poetry.”” But he was also a great Bible- 
reader, which fitted in with his robust democratic views. 


“cc 


“If the Bible has one merit which is supreme above all its otker 

erits, it is the merit of being a volume which yields its secrets to no 
special or exclusive caste of experts. Any stupid, dull man can read 
the Bible and find salvation in it. . . . The business of absorbing it 
into the Churches may be as well-intentioned as possible, but it 
won't do.” 

Tie had also a passion for elephants, whether real or made 
of wood or porcelain or pink sugar. 

* There is, of course, an analogy between elephants and demo- 
cracies: both big, both patient, and when they shake themselves, 
things happen.” 


Pechmann gave a concert at Winnipeg in 
‘fan old man, 


Vladimir de 
November, 1923, at the age of scventy-five, 


stiff on his legs, with one of his eyes ‘ gone deef.’”’ As his 
habit was, he talked to himself while he was playing : 
‘* The audience thinks he is talking to them. No, no... . De 


Pachmann has his audience beside him on the platform—ghosts. 
Beethoven, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Liszt—what a 
quintette of oddities; and this living oddity that everybody can 
see, with his unfortunate nose, and his stiff old joints, and his right 
eye gone back on him. Seventy-five years old and bringing down 
to the dead platform the music of the spheres. Bells chiming in 
the night of eternity. The rivers of life and time surging onward 
with their harmonies. ‘ Liszt, is it good?’ The forlorn Abbé 
rods a melancholy approval. ‘ Yes, Vladimir, it is pretty good.’ 
* Ach, Liszt, you are jealous. I play it better than you did.’ The 
audience think de Pachmann is talking to them. . . . Dear, dear; 
those six old masters on the dingy pletform, what was an audience 
more or less to them?” 
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We might end with the “‘ Digression on a Worm,” which ; 
not so much a digression as an encomium: 4 
ny Where did Alexander go, and Julius Caesar > The 
dined on both of them. And to the worm one was no fs. 
than the other. . . . He was present when the first man 
first faint human gesture towards the sun, and he wil] tidy 
debris of the final civilisation. UP the 
Hearing nothing, seeing nothing, knowing nothing, There 
wriggled. Humanity’s companion and custodian till the last he 


ALFRED ZIMMER, 


RESULTS OF AN ACCIDENT 
I Would Be Private. (Collins. 7s, 6d) 


ONE may perhaps say that the action of Miss Macaulay 
recent satires plays much the same part in the books ag dogs 
the story in a musical comedy. It is appropriate to the mooi 
it serves to join various themes together, and it is ludicrously 
extravagant. But it is left a little too much to look afte: 
itself, while the authoress goes about her murderous busines, 
in wide-eyed, open-mouthed, and insatiable amazement g 
the progressive folly of human beings. ‘* So this is the latest "= 
she gasps; and the latest must quickly be bumped off ip; 
book. Where Miss Macaulay differs from most satiticg 
novelists is in this, that she does not fondly imagine thy 
Aunt Sallies are ends in themselves that can just be taken 
for a ride and finished then and there ; she knows only tq 
well that each single Aunt, the Buchmanites or whoever j 
may be next, is merely one member of the limitless team of 
general folly, possible vincible, but eternally replaceable, like 


By Rose Macaulay. 


Italians at Cadiz. ‘“‘Human nature. That’s what's the 
matter with us all in this life.” So here we are, and here 
we stay. 


It is extremely difficult to review I Would Be Private faitly, 
because almost the whole thing depends upon the colossal 
good joke of the first chapter, an affair which is contrived 
with such exquisite surprise that it would be wantonly irres. 
ponsible to forestall the reader’s pleasure in it. Suffice it 
to say that a young policeman, Ronald, and his wife Win, 
find themselves the victims of a grave accident, which lands 
them into world-wide publicity and a superfluity of riches, 
(Public Aunt S. No. 1.) Win’s sister, Gert, having made 
a tidy little fortune as a Common Informer under the Lord's 
Day Observance Act of 17813; and her brother Leslie, a 
solicitor’s clerk, having done nicely ‘“‘ out of finding libels 
in the newspapers for his firm to write blackmailing letters 
about’; and Ronald having resigned in a fury from the 
police force on the coroner’s refusal of his evidence against 
a celebrated M.P. for dangerous driving (Aunts of varyinz 
importance), they all set sail for an obscure Caribbean island 
in the hope of achieving privacy. There they fall in with 
three young men from Cambridge, one a painter, the other 
two writers, disciples of Surrealism, (Public Aunt S. No. 2), 
also attracted thither by the psychological advantages 0! 
solitude. Very soon they discover that not the remotes 
island is able to preserve them from the unwanted results 
of their accident (‘‘the more you go about, the more yo 
see that people is much the same everywhere ”) and after 
a few attempts at deceiving the public they give up the unequi 
contest. Since the world will have it so, Ron and Win sett 
down to accept the fortune thrust upon them, rendering the 
island thereby unfit for Surrealists who, after being th 
policeman’s warmest and most understanding admirers, 
depart in disgust and disappointment. 

The policeman is a charming creature, the writing is exces 
sively witty, and the story is gay; but after the first chapter 
it lacks any big surprises, and it wanders towards its com 
clusion without any really culminating effect. One or two 
of the minor characters such as Gert’s admirer, Monty, and 
the local clergyman’s nymphomaniac daughter play a colourll 
part in the story without being closely enough related to th: 
satire. Nor are the various Aunts that confront each othe! 
in the book properly related either by contrast or resemblance; 
though they are a little more closely connected than they 
were in Going Abroad. The point is that they are all the 
“latest”? ; so they are just bundled into the car togeth=s; 
taken for a ride and bumped off as cleanly as possible. Ex 
rerience has taught the authoress that there will be anotht! 
car-load waiting before the ink of the present death-warratlt 
is dry. PETER BURRA. 
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FICTION 


By LOUIS MacNEICE 


Invasion °14. By Maxence van der Meersch. ‘Translated by 
Gerard Hopkins. (Constable. 8s. 6d.) 
— a Full, By Roger Burlingame. (Jonathan Cape. 
Ss. ° 
The Sisters. By Myron Brinig. (Cobden-Sanderson. 8s. 6d.) 
The Porch. By Richard Church. (Dent.- 7s. 6d.) 
Olive E. By C. H. B. Kitchin. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
Women Also Dream. By Ethel Mannin. , (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 
Spring Horizon. By T. C. Murray. (Nelson. ‘7s. 6d.) 
THE first three of these novels are chiefly valuable as history. 
Invasion *14 is an exceptionally interesting type of war book, 
being a very detailed presentation of a district in Belgium during 
the German occupation. Like a.proper history it has no hero 
and no plot. By the end of the book we are very well acquainted 
with a remarkable assortment of characters ranging from the 
saint to the skunk, but most of whom are, as is natural, very 
much betwixt and between. It is a horrifying book, all the more 
so because it is not a deliberate experiment in horror, nor in 
any way over-written, but is a careful record by someone who 
has lived through the scenes which he describes. The atmo- 
sphere on occasions is curiously blended of the sordid and the 
macabre, but full justice is done to the sheer hand-to-mouth 
prosiness of living which persists through <all- adventure and 
all calamity. Especially memorable are the pictures of the 
plight of the manufacturers asked to produce goods for the 
enemy, of the women who for various reasons took to sleeping 
with Germans, and of the unpopular local characters whose 
enemies turned the War to feed their private spite. There 
are many examples of courage, the patriotic courage of those who 
ran underground papers and the individualist courage of the 
smugglers. There are precise and terrible descriptions of prison, 
of a fratricide, of starving men murdering a horse. Lastly, 
there is the squabble for decorations when the War is over. 
All this is excellently portrayed by M. van der Meersch and the 
translation keeps the sharpness of it. 

The two American ‘“‘ history-books ” are lighter reading. 
Three Bags Full is a massive family chronicle running to five 
generations. First we have a Dutch pioneer who at the end 
of the eighteenth century helps himself to a lake in New York 
State. A settlement springs up quickly, and his family are, of 
course, the aristocrats. But one branch of the family goes to 
the bad—in their morals, their finances, and even in their 
surnames. Instead of Van Huyten they become Hooten. 
They are warned off the sacred lakeside turf but continually 
and exasperatingly reappear.. Then in the last section of the 
book we get the inevitable drama, the novelist’s nemesis. A 
daughter of the Van Huytens falls in love witha son of the 
Hootens. The Hooten, however, makes good and even 
restores his name. 

The most interesting part of this book is the last, where a 
vulgar rich man from outside buys himself into the Van Huyten 
town and proceeds to bring it up to date. Tragedy for the Van 
Huytens, all except the hero and heroine, who realise. that 
motor-boats on the ancestral lake are part of the march of 
progress. These two, however, round off the book with 
a pretty inversion of réles. The self-made young man, who 
first appeared as a kind of gypsy brat, is now holding forth 
intensely on the necessity for civilisation, while his wife, brought 
up among the élite, looks at her streamlined husband and 
regrets the lost gypsy. A book to be recommended to those 
who like family trees and a heap of characters. 

Mr. Brinig’s last novel took a copper-mining city in the 
Middle West and gave cross-sections of its life in the laborious 
American manner. His new book, The Sisters, is more 
successful though perhaps less interesting. It begins in the 
early years of this century, and shows us three sisters living 
with their parents till each goes off and marries. Then we 
have eighty pages of A, cighty of B, eighty of C, and then 
repeat. The three sisters are very different in character 
and have very different lives. I did not find any of the three 
a memorable character, but the eldest is at least given a life 
brimming with opportunities for reportage; she lives with 
a ne’er-do-well newspaperman husband in San Francisco 
before and during the earthquake (good commercial material ; 
Jeanette MacDonald starred in a recent film on this subject). 
Mr. Brinig wcrss up his period effects with a conscientious 
attention to detail, and his accounts of baseball matches, 


boxing contests, horse races, &c., &c., are as excitin 
things always ought to be when handled by a COmpEtes 
reporter. Myself I prefer this sort of thing in shortson 
form, as done, say, by Ring W. Lardner. Those who li 
six hundred pages on end of exciting but everyday if; 
pre-War America should certainly try this book, ' 

The Porch is the story of two young men in the Ciyjl Seri 
who work in the Food and Drugs Analysis Department of, 
Custom House in Billingsgate. It gives us a Vivid pics, 
of that sort of job as well as of the spiritual adventures of te 
two young men. One of the young men wants Passionat, 
to be a doctor; the other is a consumptive poet, spray 
from a drunken slum-family and racked by rancoyr ani 
ambition. The poet inevitably dies. We know only ne 
well what a less sensitive and skilful writer would have mg 


§ as thoy 


out of this but, though I cannot bear novels about poets, | 
; ‘] 


read about this one with interest to the end. I ama lin. 
doubtful about Mr. -Church’s: minor characters, Whe 
the hero first enters the Custom House he meets a fellow cle 
with long yellow hair who spends all his spare time and may 
of his office hours in either studying mosses under a Microscope 
or “transcribing back into their original parts the Viva 
concertos which Bach set for the clavichord.” We this, 
how lucky it is for the hero to work with this amiable eccentri. 
But when the Custom House introduces him also not on) 
to the Timon2sque poet but to a dapper Irishman who quot 
Villiers de Isle Adim at first meeting, and when the her 
lodger, a Dickensian little man called Mr. Finch, declare, 
also at first meeting, that he stakes his existence on two body 
—‘‘ Those books are by the mighty Cervantes and the unjustly 
treated Boswell ’—we begin to feel that all this is a little t00 
good to be true. It cannot be denied that all Mr. Church 
characters are alive but the fact that so many of them are » 
unexpectedly cultured tends to make us feel that their life js 
not as ours. The book as a whole is, however, charming, 

Olive E. and Women also Dream are both concerned with 
modern woman looking for a better life. Olive E. is th 
better, chiefly because it has humour, but its satire on the 
whole is too easy and so too is its human feeling. It is like 
one of those unsatisfactory plays which oscillate between farce 
and light-serious comedy. The heroine becomes secretary 
to a quixotic man of ideas who uses his wealth to propagand 
by various means against his pet Armageddon, the mechan- 
isation of life. This character palls in large quantities but 
he gives one some iaughs. 


Women Also Dream is,.about a young woman explorer who 
marries a young man about town, finds him (alas) inadequate 
and goes back to her adventuring ; we leave her planning to 
fly on an expedition over Afghanistan which is almost certain 
to be fatal. ‘This book is unpleasantly written, has a lot about 
pagan drums in it and is full of tedious digressions where Miss 





Febrt 





Mannin takes the reader by the hard and asks him not 00 
be hard on her characters because they are only human 
The reader will be able to judge this book in the shop from th 
dozen astonishingly flat quotations from it which the pub- 
lishers have obligingly put on the wrapper. ‘The only reason 
I can see for reading this book is that other people will real 
jt and it may therefore be expected to throw some light 0 
other people’s extraordinary mentality. 

Spring Horizon is a first novel about a sensitive boy brought 
up in a small town in County Cork. Not very original; the 
dialogue is feeble and some of the writing bad—eg. “It 
was only to be expected that the nascent intelligence should 
reach out its tendrils to the drooping stem rather than 
the upright bole.’ Mr. Murray’s: most interesting charactet 
is his Roman father—again nothing new but it is a type wort 
repeating if only because most people in England are ignorant 
of the still lingering Irish tradition of patria potestas. The 
description of the boy’s school is much more interesting thaa 
the boy. Institutions give bony structure to a novel. Schools, 
jobs, prisons, country under enemy occupation, are far bett:t 
material than the personalities of free lances who spend theit 
lives looking for solutions to them. For, as can be seen from 
Miss Mannin’s novel, the free lance’s logical solution 8 
extinction, 
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This’ ll wake you whistle 





‘And so, Percival, I must ask you to release me from our engagement. 
I could never marry a man who doesn’t smoke Greys Cigarettes.’ 

So Perce, after rushing blindly into the night, discovered that he could 
now afford to smoke more and better cigarettes, and found his true help- 
meet in Greys .. . Not quite convineing ? Well, let’s say that Greys are 
very good cigarettes, and leave it at that. 


“Greys won 
Ten for sixpence 
Footnote. — Twenty ordinary cigarettes a day, says a doctor, can do 


a smoker no harm. The trouble is that, judging by what one reads, 
there is hardly such a thing as an ordinary cigarette. . . except Greys. 


ISSUED BY THE UNITED KINGDOM TOBACCO CO. LTD., ASSOCIATE OF GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


MIND, MEDICINE AND 
METAPHYSICS 
By William Brown 
Dr. Brown, who is the Wilde Reader of 
Mental Philosophy in the University .of 


Oxford, has compiled this short .book 
(Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d.) out 


written and for the most part published 
in the course of the last three years. 
They form a strangely -heterogeneous 
collection. A disquisition on the 
technique and 
suggestion is followed by some _ hints 
on the control of sex, especially in 
adolescence, a report of a_ bizarre 
conversation with a hypnotised medium, 
a perfunctory sketch of the psychological 
causes of war, some’ notes ‘on fréedom 
and moral obligation, an attempt to 
show that ‘‘ deep. mental analysis ” 
promotes “‘ true ”’ religion, some cautious 
deprecation of the methods ‘of the 
Buchmanite Groups 
sympathy for their ideals, and finally 
an encouragement to hope for immor- 
tality in a sensé not clearly ‘defined. 
Unfortunately, the rangé of Dr. Brown’s 
interests is not matched, in this book 


at any rate, by any gréat--profundity~:; 


of theoretical insight. He reveals 
himself as a sympathetic and tolerant per- 
son, with a strong moral and religious 
sense, but he gives us no reason to 
believe that he has anything new or 
important to contribute to the science 
of psychology. To a large extent he is 
satisfied with a bowdlerised Freud. 
Where, as with regard to religion, 
he rejects the Freudian analysis he does 
so dogmatically and without making 
clear what he would put in its place. 
To say that “the entire universe is, 
of course, the same as what we mean 
by God” or that ‘religion is “the 
attitude that the whole man takes up 
towards reality ” is not very enlightening. 
Throughout he is at his weakest when 
he tackles metaphysics. The authority 
of Kant oppresses him, but he takes 
courage from Bergson. ‘‘ The reason,” 
he says, “‘why I have such respect 
for Bergson is that he has struggled on.” 


DICTATORS 
By Jacques Bainville 


This book (Cape, tos. 6d.) purports . 


to be a survey of dictatorships from 
Solon to Hitler, presenting an analysis” 
of their nature and of the reasons 
for their occurtence. It‘includes such 
diverse figures as Pericles, Sulla and 
Marius (omitting Augustus, -surely an 
admirable example of a veiled dictator- 
ship), Louis XIV, Napoleon III, and 
the inevitable Hitler. The chapter 
on Hitler adds nothing to what has 
already been said about him, his rise, 
his Weltanschaung. The chapters on 
the dictatorships of the ancient world 
are frequently remarkable for their 
distortion and omission of facts. For 


example it is interesting to think of . 
Pisistratus ‘‘ grinding- down ‘the ‘upper ~ 


classes in order to defray the national 
expense,” to hear that ‘‘ the prosperity 
of the body-politic had no _ interest 
tor him.” The central section on the 
South American States is better, but the 
chapter on Cromwell contains unquali- 
fied assertions about his motives and 
actions which are.culpably rash. And a 
book of this length was hardly necessary- 


therapeutic value of. 


combined * with - 


for the promulgation of such novel 
conclusions as those with which it 
ends, that governments. of. both -Right 
and Left may be dictatorial in character, 
and that though no generalisations can be 
made about the origins of dictatorships, 
they usually arise as a‘function of insur- 
gence either against democracy or, on 


of a number of essays which he has © the other hand, in defence of it. 


THE OXINDEN AND 
PEYTON LETTERS 
Edited by Dorothy Gardiner 

This book~(Sheldon Press, 15s.) is a 

selection from the correspondence which 
passed between members of the house of 
Oxinden- in Kent, and their friends 
and relations, during the period of the 
_Civil War. It is interesting both as a 
piece of documentary evidence for the 
history of the period and also because 
it reveals how shattering a civil war can 
bé to those whose natural inclinatioas 
would be for a life of quiet comfort, 
_of study, of Latin versification, of the 
managing of a big estate—with all of 
which, in time of peace, the correspond- 
ents had concerned tiuemselves. The 
break-up of their ordered community 
is reflected in such remarks as this of 
Sir Anthony Percivall to Henry Oxinden : 
** Some of Kent have dealt with mee as 
some Christians were dealt withall in the 
persecution of the primitive church.” 
There is an undercurrent of such 
unhappiness pervading the letters. But 
they are valuable too for the insight 
which they give into the domestic life 
of country gentlemen of the period. 
The Civil Wars were not so distracting 
that the members of this circle had no 
time to bother about the purchase 
of a copy of the Talmud, or a watch 
in a Persian leather case, or a string of 
pearls as a present for one of the ladies 
of the household. The book is a sound 
piece of evidence for the social historian 
of the seventeenth century. 


AMBUSH OF YOUNG DAYS 
By Alison Uttley 


Mrs. Uttley has drawn once more 
from her memories of childhood days in 
the country and written a delightful con- 
tinuation to The Country Child. Ambush 
of Young Days (Faber and Faber, 7s. 6d.) 
will perhaps be too sweet for some tastes, 
describing as it does childhood glimpsed 

- through the softening mist of years, and 
the country as it appeared to the eyes of 
_ childhood, which saw only what was fair. 
She shows us every corner of the old 
farm, and we can feel the coolness of the 
dairy, and catch the glint of old copper 
. and polished oak, and hear the grand- 
father clock ticking in the corner. Mrs. 
Uttley has an astonishing memory for 
details, and every circumstance is evoked 
in all the delicate clarity of an old water- 
colour. ‘‘I could see so clearly,” she 
writes, ‘‘ or else I looked with such in- 
tentness that I felt one with the object at 
which I gazed : . . every daisy had its 
own crimson honey-spot, or tinge of 
pink or heavy frill of white petals .. . 
There was a range and tonality in the 
wailing clangour of a gate, the clamour 
of rooks, the notes of a thrush, which 
made each gate-shutting, each cawing 
rook, and each thrush different.” Only 
a child with such exceptionally acute 
senses could have stored up these vivid 
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TYRANT OF THE ANpp 


By Thomas Rourke 

Mr. Rourke’s life of Juan View 
Gomez (Michael Joseph, 125, 6d) 
President of Venezuela, never 
succeeds in making that astonine 
figure credible. The way of a 6. 
with a nation often defies ana} ape 
we do not expect Mr. Rourke to 
the uncanny power of one man’s yy 
But we do expect a biographer ty 4 
more than astonish us with a posh, ; 
facts in the believe-it-or-not ines ; 
popular Sunday journalism, Gin. j 
was an illiterate Andean farmer of mi i 
Indian and Spanish blood. By ha 
work, natural ability and Tuthlessness , 
acquired wealth and the fearful Tespeg 
of his neighbours. We admire thy 
quiet, strong personality, with his Beni 
for handling men. When he gril 
the Presidency without firing a shot g 
the age of 43, we feel that he deserved, 
Mr. Rourke then shows us a rey, 
inhumanly cruel tyrant holding )\ 
position by sheer terrorism—a loathsyy 
figure without a redeeming trait, aj 
leaves us wondering w iat happened yf 
the young peon about whom there wa, 
touch of greatness. 


MAN TRACKS 


By Ion L. Idriess 


Readers of Lasseter’s Last Ride yi 
welcome a new book by Mr. Idries, 
chronicler of life in the wilder places of 
Australia. He is not a journalist ¢. 
ploiting the story _ possibilities of hj 
country, but a writer tryirig to reco 
phases of the rapidly changing life of 
Australia. In Man Tracks (Cape, 7s. 6d) 
he tells of the fight of the Mounted 
Police against the lawlessness of th 
North-West. He makes us see and 
hear the men engaged in this grim 
business, and gives us the feel of 
those vast deserts and mountain ranges 
which are the setting for their struggk 
with mail-robbers, murderers and rebe- 
lious blacks. Mr. Idriess knows whit 
he is writing about, having spent twenty- 
five years wandering in the interior, 
meeting and living with the men wh 
are the subjects of these stories: and to 
verify his facts he has just made a speci 
journey of 11,009 miles. Apart froma 
few lapses into the mannerisms of the 
Western thriller, he writes with a vigour 
and economy most suitable to his 
material. 


TEN DAYS OFF 





By George Dunn 


The author of Ten Days Off (Cap, 
7s. 6d.) is a soldier by profession, buta 
writer by nature, and an account of 
barracks life by him should be illumi 
ating ; but in the meanwhile we must be 
content with the rather exiguo.s materid 
of the present book in which he describe 
how he spent ten days’ leave. Mounted 
on an old motor-bike he set off towards 
the south coast, visiting friends and just 
letting things happen. Nothing extrr 
ordinary happened, and nothing can be 
so boring as another man’s holiday, but 
because Mr. Dunn can use his eyes aud 
his pen, we read on with the pleasutt 





that good company always gives. Hs 
descriptions of such commonplace ¢& 
periences as driving along a country road 
in summer, bathing in the sea, chatting 
to a chance acquaintance on the beach, 
visiting a motor works, sleeping 
a tent on a wet night, hold our attention, 
not by their novelty, but by tel 
familiarity: ne , 
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We never said much about it to one 
another, but when things brightened 
















up a bit we knew there’d only be ONE 
car for us. Lots of Riley owners ‘“‘worked 


motor paper said that “Riley ownership was 
something of a cult”. Somehow a Riley makes 
motoring so much more interesting. I'll admit 
one disadvantage — one is inclined to tip the 
hall porter a little more lavishly. Snobbish, isn’t 
it? But we can’t help feeling a bit superior 


now we've jeined the _ Riley circle 


Models: 9 h.p. (Tax £6 15 0) from 
£275. 12 hp. (Tax £9 0 0) from 

Lars. 15 Ap. (Tax £11 5 0) from 

£380. Every Riley has Pre-selecta- 
gear for easy gear change, an auto- 
matic clutch, the  Lever-free front, 
inter-axle seating, Dunlop tyres, Trip- 
lex glass all round. Catalogue from 
Riley (Coventry) Limited. Coventry. 
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GOLDEN MOMENTS 
Hockey 


A fast run, two backs cleverly beaten, and he 
drives the ball home for a brilliant goal—victory 
for his side and a Golden Moment for him. 


But even he can’t buy a better tobacco at a 
shilling an ounce than ‘‘Cut Golden Bar.’’ But 
it must be Wills’s. 


hi Nal ron 
“it ae 





WILLS* CUT GOLDEN BAR 


READY RUBBED 
In 2.0z. Pocket Vacuum Tins 
and | oz. Airtight Tins 
FLAKE FORM 


In 2 oz. Vacuum Tins vn OU NCE 


and | oz. Packets 
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WISE INVESTMENT 


WHATEVER views one may hold about Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposals for financing the defence scheme, it is at least quite 
clear that the internal purchasing power of the country is to 
be maintained on a high level for several years to come. I 
therefore feel safe in assuming that most industries catering 
tor mass consumption, such as the retail stores, the provision 
companies, motor makers, and cinema undertakings, have 
entered a fairly long phase in which their turnover should 
increase. 

If that were the whole story it would be an easy deduction 
that all these companies will enjoy an appreciable rise in 
earnings, but that would be reckoning without the element 
of costs. I think it is certain that costs of production in most 
industries are going to be increased during the next two or 
three years both by higher wages and by dearer raw materials. 
In some industries, of which the provision trade is a striking 
instance, competition is at present so keen that higher costs 
cannot be passed on in the form of higher selling prices ; 
hence profits and share values have been falling despite the 
bigger turnover. 

* * * * 
RETAIL STORES PREFERENCES 


The retail stores, as the 1936 reports remind us, are more 
happily placed. Competition is there, but it is not so intense 
as to prevent the stores managements from matching dearer 
raw materials by higher selling prices. I am confident, therefore, 
that the further expansion in turnover in prospect for the stores 
companies this year will be reflected in a further moderate 
rise in profits. In these conditions I regard the preference 
issues of some of the stores and drapery companies as offering 
an attractive medium for investors seeking generous yields 
combined with reasonably strong security. The following is 
a group which I recommend from this point of view :— 


No. of times Yield 
dividend Current a, 
covered price S;/ od. 


Debenhams 6$°, £1 Cum. First 


£ 

Prefs... se ee ae 4} 28s. 6d. 411 3 
Debenhams 639% £1 Cum. 

Second Prefs. .. ss s 3} 26s, 3d. 419 O 
Debenhams 7% tos. Third Prefs. 24 128. 6d. § 10° 0 
Horne Bros. 7% £1 Cum. Prefs. 1} 25s. 512 0 
John Lewis 7% £1 Second Prefs. 2} 26s. Gd. 5 6 © 


Plummer Roddis 7% £1 Second 
Prefs. Ne are = 2 255. 512: 0 
Each of the four companies included in the list is increasing 

its turnover and profits, opening up a prospect of stronger 

cover for its preference dividends. The average yield on this 
group of shares is over § per cent. 
*x *x * * 


CANADIAN PREFERRED SHARES 


Now that President Roosevelt has followed his polite hint 
to British investors that their attentions to Wall Street are not 
welcomed by a fairly blunt threat of disciplinary measures, 
one cannot be surprised that more and more speculative 
interest is being diverted to Canadian shares. As I have already 
indicated, there is unassailable evidence that Canada’s tradé 
is going ahead every bit as rapidly as that of the United States, 
opening out a very wide field of “‘ recovery investment.” 
The biggest speculative possibilities are in the common or 
ordinary shares, but for those unwilling to stretch out quite 
so far there are a number of preferred shares carrying arrears 
of dividend which involve less risk and have the merit of 
paying for their keep. 

In this category the 6} per cent. preferred shares of the 
Canadian Cement Company look to me as attractive as any 
at 107 dollars. This company has a thorough up-to-date plant 
and a sound financial position. Net profits for the year ended 
November 30th, 1936, rose from 37,693 dollars to 663,242 
dollars and preferred dividends are to be resumed next month 
with a payment of one dollar per share. As last year’s net 
earnings, adjusted for the interest saving resulting from the 
conversion of the company’s bonds, were equivalent to nearly 
five dollars on the preferred, I anticipate that a quarterly 
distribution of one dollar will be comfortably maintained, 
with every prospect of the rate being raised to the full 6) per 
cent. within a reasonable period. There are now 29 dollars of 
dividend arrears included in the current price. 


DOMINION TAR PREFERRED 


The 63 per cent. preferred shares of the Dominiy 
Tar and Chemical Company are another issue with gj . 
attractions. This company controls virtually the Whole of 
Canada’s creosoting trade and obviously stands to 
from the resumption of maintenance expenditure by th 
railways. It also has extensive interests in the building trade; 
which promise to be abnormally active for the next two % 
three years. A strong recovery in earnings is already under 
way; net earnings rose from 553,630 dollars to 966,012 
dollars in 1935. Last year’s figures have not yet been issued, 
but I understand that another marked improvement took place 
and that the full 63 per cent. dividend on the preferred capital 
was roughly covered. 

Quoted at 114 dollars, which includes 29} dollars of dividend 
arrears, these preferred shares are clearly attractive now that the 
full dividend is again being earned. As discussions of a scheme 
to deal with the arrears of dividend are already taking place, 
I look for an early resumption of preferred dividend payments, 


* * * x 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC RECOVERY 


Even after their rise in recent months from 26s. to 32s. 64, 
English Electric £1 Ordinary shares seem to me to be an attrac. 
tive industrial investment in the light of the company’s atest 
accounts. An increase in profits in 1936 from £130,142 to 
£235,306, following a similarly striking improvement in 1935, 
is an excellent achievement, especially as the company has had 
to face quite a substantial increase in raw material costs. Ordin- 
ary shareholders are not to receive a dividend for last year, but 
are within sight of dividends now that all arrears of preference 
dividend are to be cleared off. 

The important point is that net earnings in 1936, allowing 
for one year’s preference dividend, were equivalent to 11 per 
cent. on the Ordinary capital, so that the shares, at 32s. 6d., are 
offering an earnings yield of over 7 per cent. If that were all, 
the price might be regarded as an adequate reflection of the 
position, but earnings are still rising, the company’s order-book 
at the end of the year being the largest in its history. I shall 
be surprised if earnings for 1937 do not reach a minimum of 
15 per cent.on the Ordinary capital, which would justify a price 
of at least £2 for the shares. 


* x x * 


Venturers’ Corner 

It is usually worth while in these days of rapid industrial 
recovery to look into the position of companies which have 
reorganised their capital. In capital reorganisation schemes 
the policy usually adopted is to use the pruning knife drastically, 
on the theory that if assets require to be written down the 
cut should be deep enough to minimise the possibility of 
having to make further adjustments later on. Consequently, 
it may happen, and there have been several instances in recent 
years, that with growing trade and the improvement in manage- 
ment which usually accompanies capital reconstruction schemes, 
the writing down turns out to have been much more severe 
than was really required. 

I should not be surprised if, among the recently reorganised 
companies, Allen West, the Brighton firm of electrical switch- 
gear manufacturers, succeeds in earning good profits on its 
written-down capital. Last year this company cut down iis 
capital by nearly one-half, the present ordinary shares being 
of 5s. denomination. As the demand for the company’s type of 
product has increased considerably in recent months ard the 
works are now fully employed, I feel confident that the next 
accounts, due in April, will show a sharp increase in earnings 
sufficient at least to justify the price of.7s. 6d. at which the 5s. 
shares are now quoted. In the matter of dividends the board is 
bound to be conservative, as the reserve position needs 
strengthening and growing business may require additional 
funds, but, as an equity in a progressive company, its shares 
should stand considerably higher in 12 months’ time. CUSTOS. 


[Readers enquiries, or requests for advice, regarding particular 
shares will be answered periodically as space permits. Core 
respondents who do not desire their names to appear sh 
append initials or a pseudonym to their questions.] 
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~ | ARANDORA 


The VV ‘orld’s most delightful ( 


Round the Mediterranean 
and back for the 


Coronation 


Come on this delightful 
cruise to 
MALTA, ATHENS, GAL- 
LIPOL!I, DARDANELLES, 
RHODES, CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE, CYPRUS, 


AND PORTUGAL 


STAR 


‘ruising L ner. 


Just after Easter the coasts of the Mediterranean 


are at their loveliest and most e 
colourful, 


but never too hot for comfort. 


njoyable—brilliant, 
This 


cruise is the ideal way to fill in the interval before 
the Coronation calls all the world to town. 


27 Days from 52 Guineas 


Sailing from Southampton April 10th. 


* Special 7-day WHITSUN HOLIDAY Coronation Cruise by ARANDORA 
STAR including ROYAL NAVAL REVIEW at SPITHEAD MAY 14—MAY 21. 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, S.W.1. 


Whitehall 2266. 


Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, and Agencies. 





CLP, idee 





A SAFE AND 
INVESTMENT 


Widow or 
your death. 


2. An Income during 


them. 


| Write for particulars to 





DEFINITELY PROVIDES:— 


1. A substantial sum for your 
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3. A further capital sum at the 
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FIFTY first-class 


British Securities, each one having 
tremendous financial resources 
and each one being a leader in 
its class, are grouped together to 
form an investment of impregnable 
strength. Participation in this 
scientific spread is made possible 
by investment in 


FIRST PROVINCIAL 
““RESERVES”’ 


Certificates 
showing an approximate gross yield of 


474% 


Midland Bank Executor & Trustee Co. 
Ltd., are Custodian Trustees for pur- 
chasers of these Certificates, in which 
sums of £25 and upwards can be invested. 
Explanatory booklet (which is the basis 
of all transactions) obtainable from any 
Bank, Stockbroker, or write to 


FIRST PROVINCIAL 
FIXED TRUST LTD. 


21, Spring Gardens, Manchester 2. 


Member of Unit Trusts Association. 
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GOLD FLAKE 
FIM An Investment spread 
over 100 famous Trade Marks 


The Domestic Trust was founded to invest in the shares of 
nationally famous firms supplying the essentials of life to the 
homes of this country. By purchasing units in this Trust a man 
with as little as £25 can spread his money over one of the most 
stable sources of profits in this country, or for that matter, in 
the world, knowing that it will be watched with expert vigilance. 
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O WITH SAFETY 


(from dividends and cash bonuses only) 


DOMESTIC investment trust 


Trustees for Unit Holders: 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD 


Full details are set out in Booklet s.B.2 the basis of all transactions. 
Ask your Bank Manager’s or Stockbroker’s opinion. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


JOHN WRIGHT AND SONS 
(VENEERS) 


INITIAL DIVIDEND OF 8%, 











‘THE first annual general meeting of John Wright and Sons (Veneers) 
Limited, was held on February.12th at Winchester House, London. 
Mr. Arthur Wright, Chairman and Joint Managing Director, 
expressed the pleasure of the directors at being able to present 
such satisfactory accounts, and said that, although it was their first 
meeting as a public company, the business had been founded in 
1866, and in the intervening 71 years had been built up very gradually. 
It was the intention of the directors .to pursue the same careful 
policy which had placed the company in the forefront of undertakings 
of its kind in this country, and they had reason to believe that they 
would be in a position to take advantage of any increase in the 
demand for the veneers they produced, the quality of which was 
always as high as experience, care, and skill could make them. 

He thought it right to pay a tribute to the activities of the Timber 
Development Association, formed about three years ago with the 
intention of combating many unfair and harmful statements with 
regard to wood. That association had received the support of 
the majority of those engaged in the timber industry, and, fortunately 
had been very careful to ayoid overstatements. The association had 
in consequence been of real service in bringing timber back to its 
proper position among the various materials available for the building 
and decorating industries. 

* Dealing with the figures, the Chairman said that the balance- 
sheet showed a healthy position. As theirs was a new company 
the directors had decided that it was imperative to commence building 
up a reserve, and had placed to general reserve account £5,000. 
‘They recommended a dividend of 8 per cent. on the ordinary shares, 
Jeaving £3,247 to be carried forward. . 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





OLYMPIA, LIMITED 


EXTENSIVE IMPROVEMENTS 








THE eighth ordinary genera! meeting of Oiympia, Ltd., was he d on 
February 11th at Olymp:a, London, W 

Mr. Louis Nicholas, who presided, said that the net revenue for 
the year under review was £159,241, as compared with £167,572 for 
the previous year. The trading profits were approximately the 
same, the reduction of £8,300 in revenue being partly due to a reduc- 
tion in the dividends received from investments, owing to their sale, 
and partly to a smaller profit having been made on such investments 
as had been sold. ' 

They had incurred certain special expenditure on decorations and 
repairs of the building amounting to £20,602. That expenditure 
was exceptional, the cost of the normal maintenance having already 
been deducted when arriving at the net revenue figure. During the 
year under review they had carried out an extensive scheme of 
improvements, including the provision of a new entrance hall, new 
booking halls, an entirely new block of offices for the tenants, 
iurther refreshment rooms with exhibitors’ club rooms, together with 
a new suite of private offices, baths, dressing rooms and hairdresser’s 
saloon, and a modern garage at the back of Olympia capable of holding 
1,000 cars. Extensive alterations kad been carried out in the Empire 
Hall by opening up the centre and ‘nstalling a series of escalators 
from the ground floor to.the top of the building. 

The directors considered that they had done everything possible 
to preserve for the company’s buildings that predominant position 
they had held for so many years in the exhibition world. He was 
sure it would be agreed that this was a wise policy to adopt, particu- 
larly in view of the competition which was threatened from another 
exhibition building now in course of erection. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 








HOT TEA 


BREAD AND DRIPPING 
AT MIDNIGHT 


is given free to hun- 
dreds of homeless and 
hungry. men and women 





from THE’ SILVER 

2 LADY’S ALL - NIGHT 

. TRAVELLING CAFE, 

A typical scene at the All-night Travelling which has never failed 
Cafe. them yet. 


OVER 77,000 FREE MEALS AND 26,000 
BED AND BREAKFAST TICKETS GIVEN 
LAST YEAR. 


PLEASE HELP BY SENDING A GIFT OF MONEY TO:—MISS 


BETTY BAXTER, 
THE SILVER LADY FUND, 


6 Tudor Street, London, E.C.4, Eng. 
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THE CHANCELLOR’S BOMBSHELL 


ALTHOUGH since about the middle of January British F 
have shown an easier tendency, the decline was not realy ny 
worthy until last week, when just after the closing of fis, 
dealings on the Stock Exchange, the Chancellor of the 
chequer announced in Parliament the intention of the Gove, 
ment to present a Bill authorising borrowing fy i 
National Defence programme up to an amount not excesj, 
£400,000,000 extending over a maximum period of fiye 
Mr. Chamberlain also made it perfectly plain that though th 
sum just mentioned represented the maximum total of bomp,, 


ing powers over a prolonged period, that sum in itself woul 2 


not meet the extra outlays for the National Defence during th 


next few years, ard the inference was plain that for the balan 


he was looking: to the elasticity of the revenue on the exigiin 


basis of taxation and also to an increase in taxation, if yf 
increase should become.necessary. Moreover, so far a8 cy 
be gathered at present, and reading between the lines of 
Chancellor’s statement it looks as though the policy wo f 
be pursued of meeting out of revenue anything in the shy f 
of maintenance of the enlarged defence outlays, including ie 
course, when the moment arrives, the service on the ney f 
Loan itself. Indeed, this last item promises to be a faipy F 


heavy one, for although a good deal has been said about tf 
likelihood of the Loan running for thirty years, it seems pn} f 


able that that would be the maximum length of the Lf 


inasmuch as, beinz required for capital purposes and th} 


expenditure taking the form of armaments which tend y 
become obsolete within comparatively few years,: the ne 
Debt would call for a very substantial Sinking Fund. 


FALL IN GOVERNMENT STOCKS. 


Inasmuch as there was nothing particularly new in tk} 
Chancellor’s statement, for the market had been fil) > 
prepared for a very large Defence loan sooner or later, i} 


may seem out of place to describe the statement as a bomb 
shell. 
market for gilt-edged securities, in evidence of which Fappéti 
a short table showing prices of selected British Governmen 
stocks on January 12th, as compared with the prices mulis; 
at the time of writing. 





Jan. 12. Feb. 16. Fall, 
Consols 2$% 844 80 4 
Consols 4% .. oe 112} 109 3 
Conversion 24% IOI 98? 2 
Conversion 34% ae 1063 103} 3 
War Loan 34% ais 1054 102} 3 
Funding 4% .. 115} 112} 3 
Victory Bonds. 4% . 114} 110} 3 
Local Loans 3% ae -964 92 4 
India~ 3% : 84% 79 5k 
India 33% 98} 93 5¢ 


I think that one reason for the drastic effect produced 


prices is to be found in the manner and time of the statement 


There came first the bald announcement of a £400,000,00 


loan for Defence, and the market at once jumped to tk 
conclusion that some such loan was imminent, with th 
result that prices were rushed down with scarcely any busines 
taking place. The fall was followed by a brief rally when! 


was realised that no actual fresh borrowing was imminetl, > 


but after careful reflections over the week-end it becam 
evident that the Chancellor’s statement had had a serious 


Nevertheless, such has been its effect upon th} 


Kad 





disquieting effect, so that at present the market for gilt-edgei | 
securities, the strength of which has been an outstandim | 
feature for the past three years, remains in a rather nervou F 
condition. It may be useful therefore to enquire whether th | 
setback is the affair of a moment or whether we are likely 0 | 


see the movement extend further in the near future. 
THE CHEAP MONEY POLICY. 


Now, in the first place, and quite apart from the Chancelle : 


of the Exchequer’s statement, there has been a genetd 


feeling in the market for some time past that the peak of prics J 
for British Government securities was reached in 1935, whet | 
it may be recalled that the 3} per cent. War Loan, for example, 
On the other hand, the feelitg 


at one time touched 110}. 

was also fairly general that while the peak of high prices 

probably been touched, steadiness of quotations was likely 

for a considerable period; that idea was based upon the 
(Continued on page 338. 
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Highest grade wools and 
alternative materials are carefully developed, 
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Two Stecples Socks an‘ 
Underwear are made by 
men who take pride in 
their work. 
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in clothes- 





process by process, into finished garments 


worthy of your confidence. There are under- 
F sowear styles for all occasions. “Made from rich 
pure wools for treacherous days; fine quality 


mixtures of wool and cotton; siltaray fabrics; 


100% Sea island Cotton, ete. Examine the 


well-made Two Steeples Darcuna Underwear 


at your outfitter’s. Three weights, 8/6, 9/6 
and 10/6 per garment, all sizes. 


Two Steeples 


wear for 


We have a pattern booklet that we shall be 


pleased to send you. IVrite Dept. 53, Two 


Steeples Ltd., Wigston, Leiceste rshire. 
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BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 


AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., £.C.3 
SOUTHAMPTON ~ LIVERPOOL - BIRMINGHAM < MANCHESTER ~ CARDIFF - GLASGOW 
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Booxs on Music 


We have in the be sent free on 
eh an interesting request. 

Catalogue of Books We invite you to 
on Music, together offer us any_ in- 
with many im- teresting books on 
portant full Scores. Music or Orchestral 
As with all our Scores you wish to 
Catalogues, this will sell, 





W. HEFFER KOOKSELLERS, 
& SONS LTD. 2 Cambridge, England 












































Listen 


To THE REVEREND 


W. H. ELLIOTT 


talking on 


“THE FIRST COMPLETE COUNTRY 
HOSPITAL FOR TOWN CHILDREN ” 


in the 


London Regional Programme, 
On Sunday, February 21, at 8.45 p.m. 


























s 
Tired?... 
—< are arning 


WwW d2 9 signals that your health is 
2 orrie tried beyond its capacity. 

You could rest at The 
Stanboroughs with the confidence of recovery—be looked after with 
the competence of a fully qualifie1 medical staff. Resident Physicians, 
Masseurs, Masseuses, Laboratory Technician, Radiologist, Dietician. 
The Stanboroughs is- beautifully situated in its own wooded park, 
and easily accessible to London (30 mins.). Treatments include the 
latest methods in Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy, ete. Surgical and 
Maternity cases, Rheumatic Affliictions, and Neurosis. 


z 


Prospectus and information from the Manager, 


The STANBOROUGHS Hydro 


Stanborough Park (11), Watford, Herts. Pe, a 


SELF-DENIAL APPEAL 1937 























The Salvation {\rmy 


Will you sacrifice a little to alleviate the lot cf those 
less fortunate ? Join with us in raising £175,000 to 
continue our widespread activities among the needy at 
home and abroad. Please help locally in this great 
effort, or send your gift to General Evangeline Booth, 


101, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, 
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FINANCE 
(Continued from page 336.) 
belief that the policy of cheap money would be continued for 
a considerable period, and indeed that opinion holds good 
even today. It may perhaps be remembered, however, that, 
when writing in these columns on the future of gilt-edged 
securities, and of Government stocks in particular, I have 
frequently emphasised the extent to which the movement 
owed its growth and continuance to Government tactics, both 
as regards cheap money and the control of new issues of 
capital. It is this aspect of the situation which has made it 
quite impossible to predict the future course of prices in gilt- 
edged stocks, and because in a sense the rise has been traceable 
to artificial measures, there has lacked the confidence in its 
continuance which might have been expected if the buying 
had been more extensively on the part of the general investor. 
Instead, it has been a case of cheap money and the difficulty 
of using it in loans or in the Money Market, driving the 
joint-stock banks into the purchase of some hundreds of 
millions of Government securities. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that with expanding trade and rising prices a feeling 
should have grown that there must be a limit to the rise in 
gilt-edged securities. In the meantime, however, this rise 
in Government stocks has stimulated an advance right through 
the stock markets and while I do not for a moment overlook 
the good effect it may have had in aiding the revival in industry 
and in occasioning a general feeling of confidence, I cannot 
help thinking that it has been among the influences, together 
with active trade itself, turning attention from the seriousness 
of the international political situation and all it might yet 
involve in the way of additional financial burdens. 
BRINGING THE Facts HOME. 

Therefore I think that the chief explanation of the severe 
fall in gilt-edged securities is not to be found in the mere 
prospect of a further addition to the National Debt spread 
over a number of years, but rather in the Chancellor’s state- 
ment having brought home to the general community the 
seriousness both of the financial and the political situation. 
In the first place, it means that for the next few years balanced 
budgets will be achieved with difficulty, and the burden 
must inevitably be increased—and perhaps progressively 
increased—within the next few years. It means too that 
so far as can be judged this increase in taxation will be 
accompanied by a rise in the cost of living owing to the 
upward movement in the prices of commodities, with the 
inevitable effect upon wages and costs of production. In 
some quarters it is suggested that so far as securities are 
concerned the effect of influences making in the ordinary 





PREPARING FOR THE 
WORK OF THE WORLD 


Parents should read or 
present to their children 
that successful book 


ON LEAVING 
SCHOOL 


By 
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3/6 net of all bookseliers 
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way for a hardening of money rates will be coun 
by an expansion of credit on the part of the authorities 
In this matter, however, it would seem that we are rath 
between the devil and the deep sea, because if such a metho: 
should be pursued it is difficult to see how it could fil 
stimulate still further the rise in prices and all those infiuen > 
which in time come to take the form of concealed rene 
It must not be supposed that in makifig these commen, 
I am doing so in a spirit critical of those responsible 
shaping budgetary and monetary policies. In this Matis 
we are largely in the hands of influences not of a domes, 
but of a foreign character, but even when the Situation, js 
regarded in that light and when it is remembered that oy 
own belated enlargement of defence expenditure is but , 
pale reflection of what is taking place in some other Countries 
apprehensions of what must be the final outcome inctes. 


Crease 
rather than grow less. ARTHUR W. Kinpy, 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


DISTURBED MARKETS. 

As noted in another column, the outstanding event of the Dast 
week has been the débdcle in Government securities result; 

from the statement in the House of Commons last week by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with regard to the financing of 
the Defence programme. At the moment of writing, prices 
have rallied a little from the worst, but the fall from a week ago 
is a severe one and, indeed, very few people had expected the 
reaction in the gilt-edged group to be so sudden and so sharp, 
Naturally, the fall in Government stocks has brought down 
almost automatically the prices of other fixed interest securities, 
and any activity in the markets during the week has been almost 
entirely confined to the speculative descriptions. Commodity 
prices keep very firm, and naturally there has been activity 
and strength in Armament shares. ; 

* ¥ * * 


RAILWAY Stocks DEPRESSED. 

With the exception of the London and North Eastern, the 
leading Railway Companies have now published both their 
dividends and their reports. These have been fully as satis. 
factory as the market anticipated, but nevertheless prices have 
suffered a very general fall. In the first place, the prior charge 
issues have given way sympathetically with the fall in British 
Government stocks and, in the second: place, the Ordinary 
stocks, and to some extent the prior charge issues, also, have 
been adversely effected by the wages demands, a matter to 
which I referred very fully last week. Without going in the 
least into the merits of the case, there can be no question that 
until the relations between railway stockholders and the wage 
earners—for it seems fairer to put it that way than saying 
between the workers and the management—assume 4 c0- 
operative rather than an antagonistic aspect, Home Railways 
as investments must remain under a cloud. ‘ 

‘ * * * * 


Exports EXPANDING. 

Although full allowance must be made for the effect, of 
higher prices, the Trade Returns for January were distinctly 
more. encouraging, especially in the matter of Exports, which, 
compared with the same month of last year, showed an increase 
of over £5,000,000. Imports also expanded by £5,627,000. 
With the Returns for January there was also issued. the analysis 
of the direction of our oversea trade for the whole of last 
year, and not the least encouraging feature disclosed was the 
further growth in trade with the Empire. The proportion 
of our Imports derived from within the Empire advanced 
from 37} to 39.2 per cent. of the whole of the trade, and that 
of Exports from 48 to 49.2 per cent. ~ 
* * * * 


OLYMPIA IMPROVEMENTS. 

At the recent- general meeting of Olympia‘ Limited, the 
Chairman, Mr. Louis Nicholas, gave some interesting informa 
tion with regard to the extensive improvements which had taken 
place in the building, including special expenditure on decore- 
tions and repairs. ‘These improvements include a new entrance 
hall and booking halls, with a covered way from Hammersmith 
Road to the main entrance hall, while a modern garage has 
been erected capable of holding a thousand cars and extensive 
alterations have been carried out in the Empire Hall, including 
the installation of a series of escalators from the ground floor 
to the top of the building. The trading profits for the yeaf 
were practically the same; the reduction of £8,300 in revenue 
was largely due to a reduction in the dividends received 
from investments. 

(Continued on page 340.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 
coMPANY *=———— 


WANDSWORTH AND DISTRICT 
GAS CO. 


RECORD SALES OF APPARATUS 








Tue annual ordinary general meeting of the Wandsworth and District 
Gas Company was held on February 16th, at the Chief Office, 


Fairfield Street, Wandsworth, London, S.W. 


Mr. Frank H. Jones, the chairman and managing director, pre- 
sided, and in moving the adoption of the report 2nd accounts said 
that with the inclusion of the Leatherhead and Walton-on-Thames 
and Weybridge districts the total area now supplied by the Company 
was 1314 square miles ; the new acquisitions were proving valuable 
to the Company. The net result of the year’s working came out 
at £268,422 as against £245,511 last year, and, after bringing in the 
balances from the late Leatherhead and Walton companies, there 
was a balance in the profit and loss account of £130,454. In spite 
of the mild weather experienced there had been a satisfactory increase 
in the sale of gas to consumers of 5.3 per cent., and, provided normal 
weather conditions prevailed during the current year, an extension 
in the sale of gas might be expected to be maintained. The increase 
in the price of coal by Is. per ton and in the wages of gas workers 
had necessitated increasing the price of gas by one-fifth of a 1d. 
per therm. 

During the year a five-year contract had been received from the 
Wandsworth Borough Council for the lighting of 103 miles of roads 
with new and improved lamps, and large extensions of public lighting 
within the Company’s area of supply had also taken place for several 
other local authorities, while important progress had been made in 
the sale of gas for industrial uses. 


As regarded the domestic sale of gas, the number of consumers 
showed an increase of 6,753 during the year to a total of approxi- 
mately 200,000. The sale of apparatus again created a record, 33,000 
major appliances having been sold. 

The amount received by the sale of residuals had been up to 
expectations, with the exception of sulphate of ammonia, and showed 
an improvement over the previous year’s trading. The sale of 
coke to the smaller domestic consumers had been particularly 
satisfactory, due to a policy of encouraging the use of coke for 
domestic purposes. Throughout the year the Company’s relation- 
ship with the various local authorities and the consumers had been 
happy, and the welfare of the employees had received, as in the 
past, the fullest attention from everyone concerned. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


“The illiberality of parents, in allowance 
towards their children, is a harmful 


errour.” 
Bacon 


Among our schemes for the benefit of children 
are:— 


Life Assurance for Children; 
Provision for Education; 


A Present for a Child. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762), 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 





Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve waa one Am “a an £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description 1s transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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and dressing for over 140 years. 
It keeps the hair in perfect con- 
dition, imparts to it a_ lovely 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 338.) 
CHARTERED REVENUE INCREASING. 

The latest Report of the British South Africa Company 
covering the year to September 3oth last is an exceptionally 
good one the profit amounts to £521,514 as against £301,727. 
The dividend of 1s. per share and bonus of 6d. per share recently 
declared absorbed £509,000, leaving a balance to be carried 
forward of £605,401 against £593,091 brought in. Of the 
year’s income, £325,550 came from dividends, interest and 
underwriting commission, and £115,942 from mining royalties 
and rents; the last item shows an increase of £14,839. The 
Directors state that the royalty revenue included £94,445 in 
respect of 129,724 long tons of copper, averaging for royalty 
purposes £36 8s. per long ton of standard copper. The 
comparison is with a royalty in the previous year of £88,553 
with copper at an average price of £30 3s. 3d. per ton. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the Company has gained greatly by 
the rise in the price of copper. 

* * * * 


JoHN WRIGHT AND SONS. 

At the annual general meeting of John Wright and Sons 
(Veneers) Limited, held last week, the Chairman, Mr. Arthur 
Wright, reminded those present that although it was the 
first gathering as a public company, the business had been 
founded in 1866. The balance-sheet presented was a thoroughly 
satisfactory one and it would seem that a prudent policy is 
to be adopted; the Directors declared that it was imperative 
to commence by building up a reserve, so that £5,000 had been 
placed to a General Reserve Account. Even so, however, the 
Directors were able to recommend a dividend of 8 per cent. 
on the Ordinary Shares. 

* * * * 


INCREASED GAS SALES. 

At the recent Annual Meeting of the Wandsworth and 
District Gas Company, the Chairman, Mr. Frank H. Jones, 
said that in spite of the mild weather, there had been during 
the past year a satisfactory increase in the sale of gas, and 
given normal conditions during the current year, he thought 
a further increase might be expected. In view of the increase 
in the price of coal and in the wages of gas-workers, it is not 
surprising that the price of gas has risen by one-fifth of Id. 
per therm. The net result of the year’s working came out 
at £268,422 against £245,511 for the previous year. The 
dividend recommendation of 7 per cent. upon the consolidated 


stock was approved. A. W. K. 
* * * * 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA. 


A cable just received states that Mr. Arthur B. Wood, President 
and Managing Director, presided at the 66th Annual Meeting held 
on February 9th, at the Company’s Head Office, Montreal, Canada. 
The Annual Report reflects the general improvement in business 
conditions in Canada, Great Britain, the United States, and in 
other countries where the Company secures business. In 1937, 
dividends to participating policy-holders are to be increased. Thé 
statement shows an increase in assets for the year of over £14,000,000. 
The total assets now exceed £159,000,000, the highest figure in the 
Company’s history. The total assurances in force show an increase 
Over 1935, and new business for the year was well maintained at 
over £45,000,000. The securities are carried in the balance-sheet . 
at values which in the aggregate are lower than market values. The 
amount of Government and other bonds is now over £63,000,000, 
and represents 40 per cent. of the assets. The total income amounted 
to over £33,000,000, and the excess of income over disbursements 
amounted to more than £12,000,000. 


YOU 


can help to secure 
safety at sea— 











For 112 years British Life-boatmen 
have been saving human life at sea. 
This magnificent work costs one 
million 5/- each year to maintain its 
traditional standard of service to 
humanity on the seas. Help to secure 
this safety at sea by sending a gift 
today. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.Col.C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
on. Treasurer. Scerctary. 
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“ THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No, 
By ZENO 


(A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the firs 
week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes poll fee mrad Ce satin o thy 
and should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes ea Presi,» 
‘ore noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing Solon MW the 
of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solyri 
bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery ULIONS 


» By 
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ACROSS 3. Beethoven’s Sonata No, Qin 
1. Vehicle that can be used to A Major Op. 47. 
make a private tutor 4. “ Where glowing 
common. through the room 


9. Though it contains the State Teach light to counterfeit ; 


of Montana it is situated gloom. 
south of the Alps. A A. Person you = knoy 
14. rev. The north’s honest. intimately. 


grub in this bud. . Traditional capital of Cree, 
17. “ How now, foolish .. .! - Rip Van Winkle was thi 
Turning dispiteous torture kind of a husband, 


5 

15. You are sure to find one 6. rev. Disunited with n, 
in 
8 


out of door !”’ 10. Chinese weight. 
18. The reason for rubbers on 11. Egyptian dancing girl, 
pencils ? 12. rev. See 6. 


My first is unchecked in: 
across, my second in + 

Foreign poet who lived 
1749-1832. 

rev. This needs a holder t 
become a foreign viceroy, 

Without its head it tun 
into a passage, without it; 
tail a design. 


19. If you do what this sounds 13. 
like, pests should result— 
but these lead to a holy ‘16. 
place (Two words). 

22. The kind of potato patch a = 20. 
sluggard would like to 
cultivate. ai. 

26. rev. Devotion to a thing. 

27. Genus of plants with bitter 


juice. 23. Vowels. 
28. Heard from a minaret. 24. Anecdote suitable for kni- 
29. “. . . me (30) more whither ting. 
doth haste 25. There’s fifty in the bottom 
The nightingale when May of the sea. 
is past.” 31. rev. Sweet about a conjun- 
30. See 29.. . tion. 
31. rev. Charon’s place of 33. For a nose must get out 
business. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD 


32. Tells the grammatical time ! 
34. rev. This turns the stern 
away from the east. 

35. Stoop. 


NO. 229 





DOWN 
1. What Abel might have said 
to his brother if he sawa 
violent storm coming ? 





2. Permit to go about the 
residence of a _ landed 
proprietor. 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 229 is Miss Mackenzi 
11 Lower Ward, Windsor Castle, Berkshire. 
THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, . £12,000,000; Paid-n) 





Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (S¢ 
capable of being called up except in the event of and for the purpos 
the Bank being wound up)— £12,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,230,0%) 


Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000. _DRAFTS are GRANTED ont 
Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New 
Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. Commett 
and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques issued—a¥ 
throughout the World. BILLS are purchased or sent for Colle 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be 
tained on application. ; ; 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
——| 
WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. (Vic. 0283.) 6/-, 3/6, 2/6 ened 4 
Evenings 8.30 sharp. Matinees Wed. and Sat, 2.30. i 
UNCLE VANYA, iE 
By CHEKHOV. 4 
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— "Prepaid 


gs per | line (a line averages 36 letters.) Head- 
Too See EC PIT ALS occupying the equivalent toa 
ings one asaline. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
pr oe p cements ” exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
whe or insertions 5 5 5% for 33s 73° for 26 ; and10% 
Bho Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 








Pen 99 Gower Street, London, Ww. C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
——— a 





PERSONAL 





i 
BUNGALOW WANTED for the month 
t SS Facing or near Sea.—Box M.. Spectator 


BOOTS and SOCKS of all sizes, 
(ed men’s, urgently needed by the poor 

whom we work in Stepney, Mile End and Bethnal 
Green. Kindly mail or rail to the Rev. Percy INESON, 
Fast End Mission, Central Hall, 3 Bromiey Street, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, Bg. 


Se 

_—A Medical Discovery re-grows NEW 

HAIR. The ages of delighted Clients range from 

894. Recommended by a HARLEY STREET 

SPECIALIST and a well-known WEST END SUR- 

GEON. £1,000 for denial—Write today to the 
LaporaTories (S. R.), 37 New Bond Street, W. 1. 











AD craved a pipe ere going to bed 


“Sort of ‘TOM L ONGing”’ > Mather said. 





fe Ee es 
URCOMB, W. E., now assists R. J. ‘Bavies 123 
New Bond Street, W. 1. We motor the Kingdom 
valuing for all purposes. and purchasing for cash works 
of art, furniture, jewels, plate, &c. Full details, see “A 
Lady” opportunity, pages Times or Morning Post any 
Saturday. Mayfair 2437 or Hurcomb. Hillside 4666. 


"JAFFA ORANGE S.—120 finest extra large, 14s. ; 
150 large, 15s. 6d. ; carriage paid.—P. B. GREEN- 
way & Co., LTD., ienperial House, South Street, E.C. 2. 


7IMBERLEY HOME-MADE JAMS are made by a 
Retired Officer and Family and supplied to Messes, 
Clubs, Schools, Yachts, Bazaars, Doctors and Members 
ofthe Royal Households. ‘They provide employment for 
12 extra people in a hard-hit village, and every order you 
send helps us to maintain or increase the number. See 
separate advertisements this issue and ORDER, please, 
from Mrs. HILDA KIMBERLEY, Gunrislake, Cornwall. 

















URE Digestive Keemun China Tea, 4lb. ros. 8d.; }-Ib. 

sample 9d., post free—ROWLAND STIMSON AND 

Co., 28 Tower Hill, London, E.C. 3. Established 188s. 

ABORTION LAW REFORM ASSOC IA- 

TION invites the co-operation of all who realise 

the tragedy of the unskilled operation.—Write to the 

Hon. SECRETARY, A.L.R.A., 17 Mount Carmel Cham- 
bers, W. 8 


OSE interested in the Life and Work of Rudyard 
Kipling should get into touch with THE KIPLING 
SocteTy, 43 South Molton Street, London, W. 1 


INITE TO DEFEND Britain against disruptive 
forms of government bringing bankruptcy and 
slavery. Stand for freedom of Magna C harta a d affirm 
your loyalty to Crown and Constitution at CE 
HALL, Westminster, Feb. 25th, at 8 p.m. Free Tickets 
Women’s GUILD OF EMPIRE, 1 Dover Street, W.1. 




















SCHOLARSHIPS 


MM” ONKTON COMBE SCHOOL, SOMERSET.—At 
he forthcoming Scholarship Examination on 
March ond and 3rd, at least 6 Scholarships and Exhibi- 
tions, ranging from £80 to £25 p.a., will be awarded. 
Full particulars from 
THE HEADMASTER’S SECRETARY. 


T. GEORGE’S SCHOOL HARPENDEN. 
Four SCHOLARSHIPS, value £30-£40, and two 


Scholarships up to £65 each, and a number of bursaries, 
for boy boarders, will be offered in March, 1937. 








Classified Advertisements 


APPOINTMENTS, &ec., GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
THE = QUEEN’S 


OFFICIAL FELLOWSHIP 
HISTORY. 


VACANT 














COLLEGE, OXF ‘ORD. | |- AWNES SC HOOL, AMPTHILL.—P iblic schoo! o! 
| on individual lines for girls trom 10-19. Piayinz 
IN MODERN Fe Ids, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 
} xirls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 
University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
| 
' 
| 











The College contemplates electing in the Trinity 
Term to an Official Fellowship combined with a Music, _Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 Pp.a. 
Praelectorship in Modern History. The Fellow 


# Ow THER COLLEGE FOR GIRLS Ss. 
NORTH WALES. 


elected wil) take up his duties in October, 1937, and 
will be required to teach for the Honours School of | 
Modern History, especially on periods before 1700. 
Hc will also be required to take such a share in the 
general teaching work of the College as may from time 
to time be arranged. 

The initial stipend of the Fellowship and Praelector- | 
ship will be not less than £590 per annum (with rocm; | 
in College rent free, and dinner free of charge at 
the Common Table) and should the successful | 
candidate have had considerable experience, it might | 
be higher. \ ¥ daughter spent six happy years at Rockland 

Candidates should write to the Pro-Provost for! + School, Hastings, and received a careful training 

7 in healthy surroundings. I have no financial interest 


an application form, which must be returned to him, 
with not less than three references not later than | in the School, but am glad to pass this information to 
anyone who is interested.—Box No. A677. 


Saturday, April 17th, 1937. Further 
ST. HUGH’S COLLEGE, OXFORD 


information | 

The following awards are are offered : _— 
|} THE ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH STU- 
DENTSHIP of not less than £150 a year, available for 
a former undergraduate of the College qualified to 
undertake research. ‘The award is in the first instance 
for one year, but is renewable. bag Studentship is 
tenable from the first day of October, 

THE MARY GRAY ALLEN SE NIOR SCHOLAR- 
SHIP of the value of £100, with privileges of residence 
in vacation, available for a woman qualified to undertake 
a course of research or higher study. The award is in 
the first instance for one year, but is renewable. The 
Sc holars ship is tenable from the first day of October, 
193 

THE YATES SCHOLARSHIP IN THEOLOGY, 
of the value of £200 a year, available for a woman who 
is a graduate of any British University and who can 
produce evidence of her fitness to read for the Final 
Honour Examination in Theology of the University 


NEAR ABERGELE, 
Headmistress : Miss K. 1. SAvERS, M.A. (Cantab.). 
Chairman: Str RONALD Mac ieay, G.C.M.G. 

Examinations for Junior, Senior and Music Entrance 
| SCHOLARSHIPS, of the nominal value from £20-£80 
} per annum from four to six years, will be held in se pe 
1937. Exhibitions may also be available for a 
ability who do not reach scholarship standard. 
further particulars, apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 











about pension regulations and other matters will be 
given on the application form. 

The choice of the College will not necessarily be 
limited to those wto apply. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

















z a of Oxford. ne he ee is tenable trom the fir 
by ELLERMAN sag Bk 2 yng Pama. 
& BU Cc K N A LL HE LAURELS SCHOOL Late of RUGBY, 


ABBEY, WARWICK.—Recognised 
by Board of Education. This well-known School for 
Girls now occupies large modern premises in most 
beautiful surroundings. Preparation tor all examinations 

ll 


The service which main- WROXALL 


tains a high standard of 
excellence, combining the 





ye Y neamases Ti ane - le . - 
amenities of comfortable to University Entrance and Scholarship standard. 
é ail -— games, riding and swimming. [Individual att 
sea travel with economic assured. Entire charge if desired. 


rates. 





pectus.—: ~Apply PRINCIPALS. 





£40 pu AL SC HOOL Ss 


CAPETOWN 


DURBAN 
£46 








Regular Service 
CAPETOWN 
ELIZABETH 
LONDON - 
| LOURENCO 
| Steamers designed and equipped 
for Eastern conditions. All 
outside cabins with window or 


| { CK WORTH SCHOOL 


NEAR PONTEFRACT 





MARQUES Conducted by the SOCIETY OF FRIENDS Quakers) 


Headmaster : W. A. Coortr, M.A., M.Sc. 








porthole. Spacious public Headmistress : Helen M. Neatsy, M.A. 

rooms and extensive prome- 

nade decks. Every rote? for | Good genera! education up to Higher School Certificate. 
é sreation. rite 

sport and recreati Recognised by the Board of Education. 


for schecule of sailings. 
in leisure pursuits. 


training for life. 


| 

Guidance 
Careful 

| 





Excellent food (own farm). 
Estate of 340 acres with 
covered swimming bath. 





or D 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY Fees moderate. 


. 
» 

















| 
Ages 9-14. New entrants below 12 years of age | ny Ss LONDON, E.C. mmr ae ————— 
will be housed in th n tly added.—Apply| 104.6 Leadenha t., S| 
pol nei og on bee nh or eles ——— |_BOYS' SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
BRISTOL. OF BIRMINGHAM. EDWARD'S SCHOOL.—A 


In=SVERSIFY ©OF 


DULVERTON ENTRANCE SC sa on FOR 
THE FACULTY OF S NCE. 

An EXAMINATION for a "a: VERTON 
SCHOLARSHIP value £100 per annum will be held 
in the University on May 3rd, 1937. Further particulars 
may be obtained on application to the undersigned. 

WINNIFRED SHAPLAND, 
Secretary and Registrar. 











HE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
LODD FELLOWSHIP IN PHILOSOPHY OR 
MODERN LITERATURE 
The Catherine I. Dodd Fellowship i is offered for 
competition. Past or present students of the University 
of Manchester are eligible, provided that not more 
than fifteen years have elapsed since the date of their 
first registration as students. 
is of the valu 








of £120 and is tenable for one year, is 
for the encouragement of original work in Philosophy 
or Modern Literature, English or foreign. Last date 
for Pebesions April 1sth.—Further particulars may 
be obtained from the REGISTRAR. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
HERFORD EXHIBITION. 
invited for the Charles 
n of the value of £100, tenable for 
xhibition is for study of international 
comparative literature, and is 
y “qualified candidates. Last date for 


“April 1sth.—Further particulars may be 
the REGISTRAR. 








MANCHESTER. 


+ on 


Harold 







The Fellowship, which | 


UNIVERSITY _ 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 


CHAIR OF APPLIED MATHEMATICS. 

The Council of the University invites applications for 
the newly established C hair of Applied Mathematics. 

The stipend offered is £1,000 a year. 

Twenty-four copies of applications, whi 
accompanied by twenty-four copies of not fewer than 
three testimonials, references or other credentials, 
should be forwarded to the undersigned, to reach him } 
not later than March Ist, 1937. | 

It is desirable that the selected candidate should enter | 
upon his duties on October Ist next. | 


qi SCHOLARSHIP 
K) EXAMINATION will be held on June rst, 2nd and 
3rd, 1937. Sc scone gal are two each of 4 £100, 2470: 
and several E; 










| sufficient merit. Saree are po > * sere tes oO 
of Clergy and Clese Exhibitions of £25 t 
Officers of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines, a 
be | and retired.—Further information may be obtained trom 
the BursAR, St. Edw ard’s School, Oxford. 

_— INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL 
TAN-Y- BRYN 


Near Llandudno Junctio 





ch may 











iN th Wales. 


Classes Limited to Ensure Individual Tu 





Further particulars may be obtained frcm— } All Ind 
C. G. BURTON, Secretary. | —— ae 
The University, Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3. Head- es : J. ANtony THompson, M.A., F.Z.S., 


R.E.S. (Caius ed eee 






193 3  —_— | 


February. 
| ial adil ~ OF > BIRMINGHAM. 


UNIVERSITY HOUSE 
(Women’s Hall of Residence). 


Assisted by resident staff of | 
New School W ing, &c., ed 
For Prospectus Apply I 
NONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholars! 
on June 8th to rrth, 1937. Entries cl 

rhe tollowing will be offered: For boys under 14 or 
June Ist, 1937, two New Judd Scholarships of £100 p.a 
each, two New Judd Scholarshi ps of £80 F p.a. each and 








1012 





ose May 





The House Committee invites applications for the 
post of BURSAR-SECRETARY. Candidates mu 
from 25—30 years of age. Degree or its equ 











essential. Salary trom £160 according to quahiticati five or six Foundation Scholarships entitling rc 
and experience. to exemption from payment of the Tuition rs 
Applications, with copies of three testimonials and 30 p.a. ; tor boys under 15 on June rst, 








A 
three references, should be sent on or before March rst, | Scholars! 
nj\Pp 












1937, to the Warden, University House, Edgt » a open sons of perso 
Park Road, Birmingham, 15, from whom further par- | in any of the various services under the 
ticulars may be obtained. ment in Ind The total fees for a Boar der at the 
C. G. BURTON, Secretary. School are it £142 p.a or particulars apply to the 
The University, Rirmingham. SECRETARY to the Head-Master, The Scheel Hou ey 
Foblrauary, 1937. | Lonbridge. 
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COMMERCIAL, SEC RETARI AL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 














rVHE 








All secretarial subjects taught by modern methods in 
delightful surroundings. 7 months 455. 
Prospectus from 


























Dept. F. 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. Ww es. 6939. 
F.0., HOME CIVIL, I.C.S., ¢ SONSUL AR, TAXES. 
have increased the PERSONAL 





| AVIES’S 

TUITION in their courses to enable their candi- 
dates to meet the increased competition under the new 
examination —- 





Iver 3§0 successes 1927— 
GARDEN, ‘SOU ASH COURT, RE ST AG RANT 


DAVIES’S 








SUSSEX HOUSE, 1 HOLLAND PARK, W.11. 
Park 4414. 

| ONDON COLLEGE OF SEC RE Ti ARIES 
4 (Principal: Dr. E. Roberts). 





Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any — tarial subject. 
Apply, 46 Grosv enor Place, S.W. 1. (Vel. Sloane 6151.) 

COLLEGES 



























































PHY SICAL 
mae 


TR AINING 


‘BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 

GE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedtord. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss Frtit, Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
nastics. ‘The course of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Netball, &c. Fees, £165 per annum.—hor prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. 

























































SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRL Ss. 
s TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 














Prospectus and reli bl le Information forward 
charge. 
the age of the pupil, 
and rough idea of tees should be given 
J]. PALON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
» London, E.C. 4. ‘Tele. : Mansion house §0§53, 





district preferred 
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MEDICAL 


YALLSTONES permanently removed v itl 
NW tion, guaranteed.—Send for Free Pamphlet, 
HEATON, 3s King Street, Wallasey. 


= eee —- aoe ——— 


FOR THE TABLE, 





























to CG. 
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ae PITCAITHLY 


Shortbread with 





BANNOCKS 
ynds and peel. 

















By post 3s. 4d., ss. rod., 8s. 7d. 

















from 
MACKIE’S 


Street, 




















108 Princes Edinburgh. 











FY REAKFAST TRAY MS, ii :LLIE S “and | M: AR- | 
i MALADES. lome-made, beautitully packed, in 
many luscious and unusual varieties, including BLACK 
CHERRY, WHORTLEBERRY, PEACH, &c. 12 large 
Breakfast Tray Pots 6s., carriage paid; 6 tor 3s. 6d., 
specialities included.— HILDA KIMBERLEY, Gunnislake. 
Cornwall. oe: 
HORTLEBERRY, BLACK CHERRY 
\ RELLO CHERRY (Stoneless) JAMS ; 
Blackcurrant, Damson, Peach and many oth 



































and MO- 
Pineapple, 
er delicious 




















Home-Made Jams, Jeliies and Marmalades ; beautitully 
packed. SIX 1-lb. pots 7s.; 12 for 138.3; 24 for 
23s. 6d., all carriage paid.—HILDA KIMBERLEY, Gunnis- 








la ake, < Sornwail. 

















AUTHORS, ‘TYPE W RITE RS, Ke. | 











J] ITER RARY Typewtg., 
iF Is. 1,000 words. 
McFarLaneE(C) 














Trans.,&c ,prom aptly \MSS. 
Carbon copy 3d. 1.000.— Miss N. 
»TheStudy, 96MarineP de., Leigh-on-Sea. 


AKE money writing tiny sentiments. Highest paid | 
Literary work. 56 English and American firms 
buying.—E. E. SERVICE, 1(5 Glenside , Plymouth. 



















































































YONG POEMS W ANTED. —Songs & musical comps. | 
haber »consideredforpublication. Termsby arrangement. | 
—PETER DEREK Ltp., Z.B., 140A Shaftesbury Ay.. W.C.2. 

YONGS, Poems, &c., wanted for bro asting and | 
' publication. Good royalties —EUROPEAN BROAD- 
CASTING SFRVICES, 197 Victoria | Street, London, S.W. 1. 




















’RITE FOR PROFIT '—Make a second income in 
\ spare time. Send for tree booklet.--REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. § 8s), Palace Gate, W. &. 
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BOOKS AND PUBLIC ATIONS 


——$_$___ 




















ivi RY month over 28,000 people read The Easr End 
4, Star. ull of fascinating articles and pictures of | 
Fast End life. Send your name and address, and we 








will send you a copy of this month’s issue.—The Rev. 
Per -y IngEsSON, Superintendent, East End Mission, 
Central Hall, 3 Bromiley Street, Commercial Road, 
Stepney, E. 1. 





























MISCELLANEOUS 


spiel 

ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
J Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on requi est t_—MAN AGER, L issadel 1, Sligo, Irish Free State. 



























































Printed in Great Britain by W. SPEAIGHT AND Sons, 








Gymnastics, | 
Vennis, | 


~d free | 


out oper Re | 





Hotel kept 
clear from Colds 


by using 


RPEY f 


“My doctor advised Vapex 
and now the whole staff use 
it at the first tickle in the 
throat. Last winter we did 
not have one serious cold.” 


—Hotel, London, W.2. 





Breathe Vapex regularly and 
ensure safety for yourself and 
other people. The vapour 
penetrates every recess of 
nose and throat, clears the 
head, kills the germs. 





Of Chemists 2/- & 3/-. 


| 
| THOMAS KERFOOT & CO,, LTD. 
| 
| 





| HOTE LS Ss “AND. BOARDING HOU ISES S 





| | ELGRAVE CLUBLTD. 
j —Room and breakfast, ss. 6d. 


a night, or 30s 
lw eekly : 


with dinner, 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly—Vict.33 47. 


Deo [WICH SPA. —WV ORC ESTERSHIRE BRINE 


3ATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c 
| water, Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. 
1] R.A.C, Illustrated Guide from R. Lush, Manager. 


= RGH. —T HE 


aCrescent. Tgms.: ‘*Melcrest,”’ Edinburgh. Tel. 31205 


ARKS’ SPUR, HIGH SALVING TON, WORTH- | 
| #4 ING.—Quiet Guest House on Downs. Cent. heating. 
| Electric light. _Tennis, garage. —Apply Prop RIETRESSES. 


\ ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
1d Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed- | 
| rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
| di ay. IMus. Prospectus free. ‘Two Resident Physicians. 


| EFRESH YOURSELVES in E nglish 
| Ask for Descriptive List Gd. p post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 





ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. RH. ms Ltp., St. GEORGE’s Hoss, 193 REGENT 
STREET, Ww. 
YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 


iy quarters, situated i in the loveliest part of SURREY.— 
Apply t for List ** S,” stating requirements, to ‘* SURREY 
Rust * Prudenti¢ al Builc ding, £ Ppsom| Road, Guildford. 


| \ ?ARWICK CLUBLTD. (21 St.George’ sSq.,S.W.1.) 
with | OBAN. 
| oes 6s. 6d. . or 35S. to 2 cae w’kly.—Vict. 7289. | OVERSTRAND ( 


—Room and breakfast §s. night or 30s. w’kly : 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 




















VINE JEWELS, precious stones, gold in any form and 
sovereigns bought. We pay highest market prices. 
Please call or send by registered post. Cash or offer by 


| return.—LONDON JEWEL . ERY Mart, Ltp., Mayfair 2133. 


| 415 Oxford Street, W. 
| Selfridges. 


] EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for ope REVIEW 
C COPTE S.—T.J.GASTON, 76Strand,W.C.2(Tem. 3048). 


70U CAN tees A REAL PEARL NECKLET 
R £2 


. (entr. in Duke Street), op. 














"We offer a real cultered pearl necklet grown in the 
Oyster, length 17} inches, with jewel clasp attached, for 
F tee usual price, £5. Also drop or single pearl earrings 
and gents’ studs from £1 per pair. Money willingly 
reft ded if not approved.— THE KOBE PEARL FISHERIES, 
14 Dover Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. 


FOYLE 


Booksellers to the World 


IMMEDIATELY, all 











We can supply, 


BOOKS 


reviewed or advertised in 
“The Spectator.” 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (12 lines). 





Telephone: 














AL ISON HOTE L —Melville } 


| 


[February 19, 1937 
re 


CINEMAS 
M Y 





~ — ae 
CA DF C tb wom 
A Oxford Street. Ger. saad MA 


PAULA WESSELY 








; n her greatest dramatic tri umph i in 
‘Ee RN’ TE” (Harvest)—* Die Julika °— (U), 
= —S—S—ws eee == 


CONCERTS 


THE KING OF GLORY. 
PAGEANT OF THE PASSION, 

] OYAL ALBERT HALL.—Tonight a 

and until Feb. 27th. Matinee Sat., 
p.m. FAIRBAIRN PAGEANT CHOIR of over 16% 
Singers and Dancers. FULL SYMPHONY ORCHES. 
TRA, and Ballet by Ginner-Mawer Dancers. Reserved 
10s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. Boxes £4, £3 4s., £2, Gallery (up. 
reserved) 28s. 6d. and 2s. Special terms for Parties, 
Rox Office, Albert Hall (Ken. 3661), and Usual Agents, 


— —————————_—_ 





t 8pm, 
27th, at 2.39 








“FORE IGN HOTE Ls 


(azo. —Hotel My House, 43 Madabegh Stee 
» Select Hotel-Pension, up-to-date cc mfort, excel. 
lent Cuisine. Full Board from 8s. 6d. per day, 
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RECC OMME NDE D BRE risH 
HOTELS 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAI 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.— GRANVILLE 

ae ag MOU TH—(Sandbanks).—HAVEN, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN. a. a 
BRIGHTON.--ROYAL CRESCE Ome 
BRIGHTON.— (Rottingdean).—T Ul DOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK—( Arran). —DOUGLAS 

CAMP RIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG—(N. Wales) pg r'YRCH. 
CHRISTCHURGH.—KING’S ARA 

CRAW FORD—(Lanark).—CRAWF ORD 
CRIEFF—(Perths).—-STRATHEARN HYDRO, 
DROITWICH SPA.-The WORCESTERSHIRB 











| EASTBOURNE. 
(96 Belgrave Road, S.W. TY ie ASTBOURNE 


| EDZELL 







BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 
ALISON. 

(Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 

FILEY (Yorks.)—IINKFIELD, Primrose VAugy, 
GLASGOW MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—-CAIRN HYDRO 
—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL 

WHITWELL HATCH. 
ALBANY. 


—QU 
HUNSTAN’ TON. ARMS & GOLF 
1 INKS 


KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 


EDINBURGH. 





1ASLEMERE. 
HASTINGS. 








ie 
LE STRANGE 


KESWICK.— KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH 
| LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE, 


Country | 
|; LOCH 


| 
| 


I 





—REGENT. 
RED HOUSE. 
(Argyllshire) —LOCH AWE. 
CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1 
—UNITE — eT IRVICES, 98-102 Cromwell 

Ss 


LEATHERHEAD. 
AWE 
LONDON. 


Rd., S.W 
MALVERN.—ROY AL FOLEY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 


| MON.iOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORE TONHAMPSTEAD.—M:; — HOUSE 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEV 
—ROYAL M: ARINE. 
—~GREAT WES TERN. 
(nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND, 
| PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—PERWICK Bay & LINER 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
RYE (Sussex). —OL D HOPE ANCHOR. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall. —TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks..—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—-HAWKS TONE PK., Weston 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hote. 
—PRINCE OF W AL ES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA(Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS, 
STROUD (nr.).—Rodborough C common. —BEAR INN 
TAMWORTH (Staffs)—CASTL 
TEIGNMOUTH Bishopsteignton). —HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFO} 
TORQUAY.— “xd oy ND Cc SOURT PRIVATE. 
—PA 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
TWYFORD (Berks.)—GROVE HALL. 
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HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR TO LET 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 
For properties of every description apply to 
Messrs. F. D. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 
AND CO., 
SEVENOAKS, OXTED & REIGATE 


(Tels. : 1147/1 8) (Tel. : 240) (Tel. : : 938) . 
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